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Poets and picnic orators are fond of saying spring is 
the season of eternal hope, but they usually forget to 
mention that first one must get through the winter. Some- 
times that’s more difficult than it sounds, as THE NEw 
LEApER’s treasury will attest. We’re filled with hope this 
spring, but it’s based on a perhaps naive faith that our 
readers will not let us down. 

It seems that, in the seven years since we entered this 
magazine format, publication costs have almost doubled. 
(We shudder to calculate the rise over our 33 years of 
publication.) Economists told us back in the early Fifties 
that this was part of a general inflation, but when the 
Government claimed it had “held the line” and our costs 
kept rising, we became a bit skeptical. True, we have boosted 
our circulation more than 50 per cent since the end of the 
war, and last year finally adjusted our subscription rates 
to those of comparable publications. Despite such measures, 
however, we have only managed to keep going year in and 
year out through the good will of our readers. 

A few weeks ago, our chancellor of the exchequer, S. M. 
Levitas, addressed a letter to readers which described our 
latest plight. Here, in his words, is the nub of the matter: 

“The past year alone brought three price increases— 
two for paper and one for printing. Merely on the basis of 
these increases we need $18,000 more this year than last.” 

Any child conversant with arithmetic knows what this 
means: Every one of our readers must contribute if this 
ship is to stay afloat. Indeed, even darker shadows loom on 
the horizon, as Congress weighs proposals to boost postage 
rates and both the telephone and local electric companies 
seem on the way to raising their prices. “Objectively” these 
proposals may or may not have merit (as may the paper and 





printing increases) ; the fact is that they will be murderous 
for a publication on which austerity is already a well. 
developed mode of life. 

Thus far, the response to Mr. Levitas’s letter has been 
gratifying but slow. We have had numerous contributions 
accompanied by gratifying expressions of approval (for a 
sampling, see page 30), but many replies have not yet been 
received. To those readers who have delayed responding, we 
appeal for haste appropriate to the urgency of the moment. 
To those readers who, for one reason or another, did not 
receive the letter and are learning of our situation for 
the first time here, we mention the fact that contributions 
made out to “American Labor Conference on International 
Affairs” (official publisher of THe New LEADER) are tax- 
deductible. You can claim this deduction from Federal in- 
come tax under “Contributions” at the top of page 2 if you 
itemize deductions on Form 1040 (the “long form”). Many 


j 





states with personal and corporate income taxes permit | 
similar deductions from state taxes, and we keep full | 
records of all contributions large and small. Address yours © 


to the American Labor Conference on International A ffairs, 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y., and help make this 
a season of hope for all of us. 

GHANA Prize: On its editorial page the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch generally devotes two columns to reprinting or con- 
densing a speech or magazine piece of special interest. 
Though our articles have been reprinted there many times, 
we cannot help being thrilled by the latest: Of the thousands 
of articles appearing throughout the country (indeed, 
throughout the world) on the birth of Ghana, the Post- 
Dispatch selected for reprinting the one by George W. 
Shepherd Jr. in our March 11 issue. 
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By German E. Ornes 





N May 16, citizens of the Do- 
BF ctnies Republic will go to 
the polls to extend for five more 
years the despotic rule of Generalis- 
simo Rafael L. Trujillo, the 65-year- 
old strong man who, in person or 
through proxies, has guided the coun- 
try’s destinies for the last 27 years. 
Trujillo’s name will not actually ap- 
pear on the ballot. The Presidential 
candidate is Hector B. Trujillo, his 
younger brother and faithful puppet, 
who since 1952 has been official 
Chief of State. Running for the newly 
created post of Vice President is Dr. 
Joaquin Balaguer, a loyal Trujillo 
follower whose main claim to high 
office is authorship of an essay en- 
titled “God and Trujillo.” 

Trujillo is currently under violent 
attack by the free press of the United 
States and almost every Latin Amer- 
ican country. This international out- 


cry was provoked by the recent mur- - 


der on Dominican territory of a 
young American flier, Gerald Lester 
Murphy—a case which seems linked 
with the earlier, widely publicized 
disappearance of the Basque scholar 


Trujillo’s Dominican Dictatorship 


Jestis de Galindez from his New York 
home. As presented by American 
magazines and newspapers, the 
Galindez-Murphy affair reads like a 
fantastic cloak-and-dagger mystery. 
However, the story has a familiar 
ring to those acquainted with condi- 
tions in the Dominican Republic. 
Kidnapings, murders and mysterious 
disappearances are part and parcel 
of the system of repression under 
which Dominicans have lived since 
1930. 

The people have coined a phrase 
for use when a man leaves his home 
and never returns. They say, “Se 
perdio” (He got lost), and everyone 
understands. Nobody knows the exact 
number of “lost” Dominicans during 
the “Era of Trujillo”—as the period 
of dictatorship has been officially 
named—but it is substantial. This 
accounts for the climate of fear that 
pervades the country. It also accounts 
for the unanimous “yes” predicted 
for the Trujillo ticket on May 16, 
when nearly every Dominican over 
18 years of age will show up at the 
polling places and vote as told by 





German E. Ornes broke with the Trujillo regime in the Dominican Republic 
after a decade as a prominent newspaper editor, publisher and official. From 
1940 to 1943 he was a reporter and subsequently assistant to the editor of 
La Nacién, a daily; after the war, he was editor for a year of La Opinion. In 
January 1949 he became editor-in-chief of El Caribe, the country’s leading 
newspaper, and five years later became its publisher. From 1951 to 1955 he 
was a director of the Government-owned Bank of Reserves; during 1952 
and 1953 he was a member of Congress; from 1953 through 1955 he was 
Vice-President of the Dominican Development Commission, which supervised 
all the nation’s economic projects. A year and a half ago, Mr. Ornes sought 
and obtained political asylum in the United States. 
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Little Caesar 
in the Caribbean 


the Generalissimo’s political organi- 
zation, the Partido Dominicano. 

The Dominican Republic is wholly 
lacking in opposition parties or or- 
ganized opposition of any kind; the 
only candidates campaigning are 
those endorsed by Trujillo’s party. 
This year, the Generalissimo has not 
even bothered to create a token oppo- 
sition, as he did in 1947. The 1947 
campaign took a comic turn when one 
of the “opposition” Presidential can- 
didates, a member of Congress for 
Trujillo’s party, forgot himself and 
signed a petition favoring Trujillo’s 
re-election to a fourth term. When 
the ballots were counted, the dictator 
modestly claimed only 92 per cent of 
the vote, which was not strange con- 
sidering that his opponents did not 
deliver a single campaign speech. 
Though successful, the experiment 
was not repeated. In subsequent elec- 
tions, all pretense at democratic pro- 
cedure has been dropped and Trujil- 
lo’s ticket has been rewarded with 
100 per cent of the vote. 

Terror, one of the main pillars of 
the regime, has been employed so suc- 
cessfully that Dominicans feel they 
cannot escape Trujillo. They have no 
hope for any independent existence 
apart from the regime. They fear one 
another. They suspect their servants, 
doubt their friends. The elaborate 
system of espionage accounts for the 
fact that all internal plots against the 
regime have been squelched in the 
planning stage. 

Harsh decrees and a mesh of regu- 
lations, in true totalitarian style, pre- 








scribe the Dominican citizen’s course 
from cradle to grave. The Govern- 
ment regulates everyone's business, 
politics, home life, habits, clothes and 
social standing. Some of Trujillo’s 
directives border on the ludicrous: 
Heavy fines are imposed on those 
who smoke while riding in a car; it is 
a punishable offense to wear khaki 
trousers and shirts of the same color; 
it is against the law to carry your 
coat over your arm. In these circum- 
stances, few people can be found with 
the moral or physical courage for 
rebellion or even for independent 
political thinking. 

However, the lack of organized op- 
position should not be interpreted as 
support of the dictatorship. The peo- 
ple do not talk against the regime 
and, indeed, show’ remarkable una- 
nimity in expressing their approval 
of it, but this alone should make one 
suspicious. Unfortunately, many’ for- 
eign journalists leave the country 
after a brief visit and report: “It is a 
dictatorship, but there is peace, prog- 
ress, stability, and the people seem 
to support it.” 

It is true that the spirit of the 
Dominican people has been virtually 
crushed by 27 years of ruthless dicta- 
torial rule. To keep his subjects sub- 
missive, Trujillo no longer needs to 
turn loose in the streets the storm 
troopers of “La 42” (the dreaded 
gang of thugs employed to murder 
the Generalissimo’s opponents in the 
early days of the regime). Neverthe- 
less, arrests are still common. 

Of course, Trujillo takes pains to 
hide these facts; his propaganda pre- 
sents him as the benevolent father of 
a happy people. Occasionally, some- 
one is publicly tried as a “Commu- 
nist’”—the preferred political charge 
against critics of the regime—but this 
is done to spotlight Trujillo’s relent- 
less effort to eradicate the Red men- 
ace. The great majority of political 
offenders are dealt with in other 
ways. They are accused of rape, 
homosexuality, drug addiction, tax 
evasion, embezzlement, murder and 
other non-political acts. Thus, Tru- 
jillo can make good his oft-repeated 


claim that there are no political pris- 
oners in Dominican jails. 

Yet, some people still meet death 
for opposing the regime. As a rule, 
the marked man disappears. Some- 
times, especially when the Govern- 
ment wants to set an example, the 
victim meets with a strange accident. 
R. Donato Bencosme, former Gover- 
nor of Espaillat Province, is the most 
recent case. Formerly an opponent of 
the regime, Bencosme (a relative of 
the Dominican exile of the same name 
who was shot to death in New York 
City in 1935 by a member of the 
Rubirosa family on orders from Tru- 
jillo) was persuaded to collaborate 
with the regime three years ago and 


appointed a provincial governor. Re-. 


cently, following a press campaign of 
insults and vilification, he was de- 
moted. Then he was tried for activi- 
ties against the “public order,” con- 
victed and thrown in jail. On Febru- 
ary 20, when everyone thought he 
was serving his prison term, it was 
reported that Bencosme had met 
death in an automobile crash. 

This is a good illustration of what 
all Dominicans know—that not even 
devoted service to Trujillo saves those 
who somehow displease him. People 
remain at liberty, conduct business or 
hold Government posts only as long 
as “the Chief” permits them to do se. 
There are no standards for appoint- 
ment to official position and no rea- 
sons for removal except Trujillo’s 
whim. No authority except Trujillo’s 
is more than provisional. Even elected 
officers, such as Senators and Su- 
preme Court judges, are asked to 
hand in letters of resignation before 
taking the oath of office. Always fear- 
ful lest someone accumulate too much 
power, “the Chief” constantly shifts 
people from one post to another. 

Any Dominican who wishes to 
climb the political ladder must pay 
constant homage to Trujillo; adula- 
tion has been elevated to the rank of 
a science. Every day is loyalty day 
for some sector of Dominican society. 
One day, the chiefs of the armed 
forces or the labor leaders gather be- 
fore the cameras; the next day, it is 











the dentists, then the rice growers or 
university students. 

Under such a system, independent 
groups and associations cannot exist. 
Unlike Hitler and other dictators, 
Trujillo has not banned certain or. | 
ganizations like the Rotary clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Masons and religious | 
associations. But all these formerly 
respected groups have been trans- | 
formed into Trujillo fronts. Thus, 
when some “trujillista” manifesto 
needs the backing of internationally 
known groups for foreign consump: 
tion, there is always the Rotary, a 
Masonic lodge or the Catholic asso- 
ciations ready to lend a hand. 

Under the unending pressure of 
the dictatorship, a sense of frustra- | 
tion has taken hold of Dominicans of os 
all classes. People seem to take their |/ 
permanent humiliation for granted, ’ 
and the great majority join in the | py 
chorus of adulation with shocking | py 
alacrity. Some, it is true, privately 
condemn the tyranny, terror and cor- | T; 
ruption of the regime, but when § of 
asked what they propose to do about F ty; 
it they simply shrug their shoulders. | me 
Everyone in the Dominican Republic § th 
seems to be waiting for the ultimate ¥ of 
fall of the dictatorship, but no one § we 
is willing to help accelerate the § th 
process. ice 











URING his 27 years in power, j co 

Trujillo has seen the rise and | gr 
fall of scores of Latin American | 
strong men. Revolutions have plagued | fo 
almost every country south of the |) th 
Rio Grande, but the Dominican peo- : Pr 
ple have not shown the slightest out- ¢ Tr 
ward sign of dissatisfaction or dis | m: 





















sent. They have been left unmoved | ge 
even by explosions of popular um | hi 
rest like the general strike that last [| of 
December unseated the dictatorial § wi 
regime of President Paul Magloire in { de 
neighboring Haiti. | Re 

Constantly reinforced by all the |) ph 
resources of modern propaganda, f an 
this apathy grows deeper with each [| TI 
passing day. In particular, the regime § D. 
spares no effort to convince its sub § W 






jects that they can expect neither en- | 
couragement nor sympathy from the 
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ers OF —__gytside world should they try to stand 
_ against Trujillo’s rule. 

ndent | The local press prints long dis- 

exist, patches under foreign datelines show- 

‘ators, £ ing how favorably the Generalis- 

in Of- | gimo’s achievements are viewed in 





clubs, _ other countries, especially the United 
igious |} States. Prominent statesmen, church- 
merly |} men, businessmen and journalists are 


trans- 
Thus, 
ifesto 
onally 
sump- 
ary, a 

asso- 


quoted—in or out of context—to 
demonstrate international backing 
for Trujillo. At the same time, un- 
complimentary foreign comments are 
kept out of the newspapers. Except 
for those few with access to the for- 
eign press, Dominicans first learned 
' about Galindez’s disappearance and 








ire Of | Gerald Murphy’s murder when their 
‘ustra- | government decided to provide its 
ans of |, own slanted version of certain aspects 
their f! of the two cases. 
anted, § A prime objective of ¢rujillista 
in the | propaganda is to maintain the im- 
cking | pression that close amity prevails 
vately | between Washington and Ciudad 
d cor- | Trujillo. In June 1956, at the height 
when § of the flurry over Galindez, the signa- 
about ture of an “atoms for peace” agree- 
ilders. | ment in Washington was hailed by 
public § the controlled press as further proof 
timate ¥ of this. Commentators stressed that it 
© one § was the first such pact concluded by 
e the | the United States with a Latin Amer- 
ican country. The Dominican Cham- 
ber of Deputies sent a message of 
powel, § congratulations to Trujillo, and other 
e and | groups and individuals followed suit. 
erican Even minor events are blown up 
lagued | for propaganda purposes. A visit to 
of the || the Dominican Republic by U.S. Vice 
n peo’ | President Nixon in 1955 provided 
st out: {, Trujillo with a golden opportunity to 
yr dis | make political hay out of a simple 
moved gesture of diplomatic courtesy. On 
sa | his tour, Nixon presented the chief 
at last §) of state of each country he visited 
atorial & with an autographed picture of Presi- 
ire in { dent Eisenhower. To the Dominican 
| Republic, however, he brought two 
il] the | photographs: one for the President 
ganda, f| and another for the Generalissimo 
1 each f} This was promptly played up by 
regime ® Dominican propagandists as giving 
s sub- § Washington’s official blessing to the 
er ef } strange situation prevailing on the 
ym the | island, where the legal President 
Leader) March 25, 1957 


ranks second to his dictator brother. 

The effusive friendliness of the 
present United States Ambassador, 
William Pheiffer, a politican with no 
previous diplomatic experience, has 
been adroitly exploited. Photos of 
Pheiffer and Trujillo together in the 
most cordial poses are conspicuously 
displayed by the press, and the Am- 
bassador’s laudatory remarks about 
the Generalissimo are quoted at 
length. One of Pheiffer’s speeches, 
printed as a propaganda leaflet, has 
been widely distributed by the Par- 
tido Dominicano. 

Last year, more than twenty U.S. 
generals and admirals visited the 
Dominican Republic, and an entire 
committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives was royally entertained by 
Trujillo for several days. The red 
carpet is always out for such distin- 
guished guests, who are lavishly 
wined and dined. Decorations and 
other honors are freely bestowed and 
hints of business opportunities casu- 
ally thrown in. The cost to the Do- 
minican taxpayer for all this enter- 
tainment is conservatively estimated 
at several million dollars a year. 

In his bid for American support, 
Trujillo has pledged his regime to a 
policy of unconditional collaboration 
with the United States on all inter- 
national issues. His press agents 
make every effort to convince U.S. 
public opinion that the Dominican 
Republic is America’s best friend so 
long as the Generalissimo is in the 
driver’s seat. A mutual-security pact 
was signed with the United States in 
1953, and in the same year Washing- 
ton was granted base facilities at 
Samana Bay for its guided-missile 
project. 

Trujillo plays the anti-Communist 
theme for all it is worth. Though he 
himself sponsored the only Commu- 
nist party that has ever existed open- 
ly in the Dominican Republic, he 
calls himself “the first anti-Commu- 
nist leader in the New World.” The 
CP has been outlawed since 1947, 
and the Dominican press never 
misses an opportunity to remind its 
readers that “the Chief” is a “cham- 


pion of the Church, defender of 
Christian traditions and crusader 
against Communism.” High-ranking 
American guests are always told by 
Trujillo: “If I do not rule the Do- 
minican Republic, the Communists 
will.” He has conveniently forgotten 
the occasion on which he declared 
that the Soviet Union “will be forever 
recognized as one of the great forces 
for welfare and progress on which 
the democratic world can count.” 

One recent visitor who seems to 
have fallen under the Generalissimo’s 
spell is Senator Olin D. Johnston 
(D.-S.C.). After his return from a 
brief stay on the island last year, 
Johnston denounced all opposition 
to Trujillo as “Communistically in- 
spired.” A different view was ex- 
pressed on February 28 by Represen- 
tative Charles O. Porter (D.-Ore.), 
who criticized American “toleration, 
conciliation and condonation” of 
Trujillo and accused the latter of 
maintaining a “Chicago gangster net- 
work” in this country to liquidate his 
enemies. However, Porter was im- 
mediately chided by several col- 
leagues (including House majority 
leader John McCormack) for offend- 
ing a “friendly nation” vital to “our 
hemispheric defense.” 

Most Dominicans feel strongly 
that, even if the United States does 
not actively assist them in freeing 
their nation from Trujillo, it should 
at least stop providing the dictator 
with both propaganda ammunition 
and military aid. (Apart perhaps 
from Venezuela, the Dominican Re- 
public has the best-trained, most 
powerful armed forces in the Carib- 
bean.) Without minimizing the Com- 
munist threat to their country and 
the rest of the world, enlightened 
Dominicans deride Trujillo’s pose as 
a great anti-Red fighter. 

The people of the island republic 
agree that their country must always 
remain a firm ally of the United 
States. But they are convinced that 
the alliance will be more genuine and 
lasting when it is based on popular 
consent freely expressed through a 
democratic regime. 
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NE REASON I like Joseph Wood 

Krutch is that, as I read along, 
I come every now and then across 
something which I have thought my- 
self but which this ex-university pro- 
fessor, ex-drama critic, ex-cityman, 
ex-Easterner expresses better. In his 
last book, The Great Chain of Life 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.75) , he is sum- 
ming up and nailing down a set of 
ideas which have been floating about 
ever since I can remember. 

Out at the University of Michigan 
more than fifty years ago, I sat at 
table with Dr. Raymond Pearl, who 
afterward became a famous biologist. 
When conversation would bog down, 
Raymond could always count on re- 
viving it by saying something like 
this: “It is becoming more and more 
clear that ants and cockroaches are 
superior to college professors.” 

From there we would start a dis- 
cussion as to which living creatures 
are superior from this point of view 
or that. In the end, the laughing biol- 
ogist would have the better of the 
argument. We would all humbly ac- 
knowledge that man is in many ways 
inferior to the wasps and the bees 
and that the meekest among the in- 
sects will probably inherit the earth 
billions of years after proud and 
boastful humans have been plowed 
under. 

A year or two later, I sat in one of 
those charming lecture halls of the 
University of Paris and listened to 
Henri Bergson as he made a philoso- 
pher’s comment on the theory of evo- 
lution. The students who sat charmed 
by his style as well as his wisdom 
had no idea that the words which 
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Man, Nature and 
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they were recording in their note- 
books would later, as a volume entitled 
Creative Evolution, take their place 
in the history of philosophy. As I 
recall, one of Bergson’s points was 
that evolution is not exclusively a 
mechanical process, that progress is 
not brought about entirely by the 
accidental addition of this or that 
device which proves useful for pur- 
poses of survival. 

The human eye, for example, is 
able to see by virtue of the coopera- 
tion of a great number of mecha- 
nisms. But it is silly to think of them 
as having been added one by one 
(as the early evolutionists supposed) , 
for separately they would have been 
of no use whatever. It was not until 
they were all in place and perfectly 
cooperating that the miracle of sight 
was achieved. Some principle other 
than the addition of accidental varia- 
tions for the sake of their use in con- 
nection with survival must have been 
involved. The great procession up- 
ward from the amoeba has not been 
merely mechanical and not just acci- 
dental. When we tackle the mysteri- 
ous leap from inorganic to organic 
—from the lifeless to the living—we 
stand speechless before one of the 
wonders of nature. Orthodox reli- 
gious persons “explain” it all by 
saying that it is a miracle, a creation. 
But their explanation explains noth- 
ing. It merely puts one word in the 
place of another. 

This whole complex of mysteries, 
the beginning of life and the develop- 
ment of the myriad changing shapes 
of living creatures, Mr. Krutch faces 
up to in this book. In a charmingly 





careless way he swings from charac. 
ter to character. Almost always he 
starts as the mere entertaining ob. 
server of the birds, beasts and insects 
by which we are surrounded. Some-§ 
times he is like Thoreau or Fabre, 
But it seems to me that in some ways 
he does better and goes further than 
either of them. He seems to come 
closer to understanding what the 
other sorts of animate creatures are 
driving at. In the case of the birds, 
he is especially successful. My own 
robins and cardinals, the ones which 
flirt and chirp and parade before 
my window as I write, come closer 
to me and mean more because I read 
his books. 

When our author gets round to 
summing up the scientists, I am less 
able to judge his achievement. Most 
of us studied biology, physics and! 
chemistry in college—and since then} 













the sciences have gone on while our} 
knowledge of them has either re. 
mained stationary or slithered away. 
Mr. Krutch does a good deal toward 
bringing his readers up to date in 
the various fields of biology. His gift 
for translating technicalese into Eng: 
lish places all his readers in his debt. 
His running fight with the more in- 
sistently unimaginative _ biologists 
furnishes much of the heat and hu 
mor of his chapters. 

He has done what a man can do 
to bridge the chasm which separates 
us from our fellow creatures. After 
careful observation, he is convinced 
that many of them are not so differ. 
ent, not so walled off, not so unintel 
ligible as many biologists would have 
us think. In making his argument, 
which seems to me overwhelmingly 
convincing, he has enriched our life. 
“We have learned much that the ani- 
mals do not know,” he writes on his 
last page, “and developed many ¢# 
pacities which they do not have. But 
they know at least one thing which 
we seem progressively to be forget: 
ting and they have one capacily 
which we seem to be allowing t 
atrophy. To them joy seems to be} 
more important and more accessible 
than it is to us.” 
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Britain’s decision to pare her ground forces in Germany 


increases Western Europe’s dependence on ‘massive retaliation’ 
by strategic bombers under exclusive U.S. control 


NATO’S CRISTS |» oo: sais 


LonDoN 
[' SPITE of all that has been said 
about the need to extend the At- 
lantic alliance into the political and 
economic fields, it remains essen- 
tially a military organization. NATO 
will survive so long as it provides its 
members with military security—and 
will collapse the moment it fails to do 
so. For this reason, the current crisis 
in NATO’s defense policy is more 
serious than even the political crisis 
produced by the Anglo-French adven- 
ture in Suez. 

The immediate cause of the mili- 
tary crisis is the British Government’s 
decision to cut its troops in Germany 
by a third. The 75,000 men at pres- 
ent in Britain’s Rhine Army will be 
reduced to 50,000. This will mean 
withdrawing one of the two armored 
divisions and 6 of the 22 infantry 
battalions, as ‘well as substantial 
pruning of their administrative “tail.” 
Prime Minister Macmillan has de- 
cided in principle on these cuts be- 
fore the War Office has agreed on 
how to reorganize the remaining 
forces—it is possible that Britain 
will still keep four nominal divisions 
in Germany, though greatly dimin- 
ished in manpower. 

Europe and the United States have 
met the announcement of this deci- 
sion with unanimous alarm. General 
Lauris Norstad, the new NATO Su- 
preme Commander, flew to London at 
the beginning of February in a fruit- 
less attempt to change Macmillan’s 
mind—and, having failed, began a 
belated campaign to mobilize public 
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opinion behind the NATO military 
doctrine. Britain’s allies in the West- 
ern European Union, against a ma- 
jority of whom Britain has under- 
taken not to reduce her European 
forces, protested in turn—but could 
not decide whether it was worth risk- 
ing an open breach with Britain by 
imposing a formal veto. It looks as if 
Macmillan will have his way, but will 
prolong the phasing of the cuts to 
save NATO’s face. 

Partly at Norstad’s request, Britain 
is basing the case for these reductions 
on purely financial grounds. The Suez 
débacle has imposed heavy strains on 
her balance of payments, and she is 
at present spending far more on de- 
fense than any of her European allies 
—over £30 a head, compared with 
just over £12 a head in Germany. In 
fact, she is carrying just about double 
the handicap of her main competitors 
in world trade. On the other hand, 
half her defense expenditure is out- 
side the NATO area, as is that of 
France, the only other European 
country with a comparable burden. 

But it is impossible to believe that 
this is the only reason for the cuts 
proposed. It would be unpardonable 
frivolity to allow the Treasury to fix 
the level of defense expenditure with- 
out reference to the real needs of 
security. And if finance was the only 
obstacle to maintaining existing 
forces in Germany, Britain has the 
right to seek Allied assistance—not 
least from the Germans themselves. 
Though of course she is still negotiat- 
ing with the Federal Republic for 


higher support costs, she seems deter- 
mined in any case to cut the man- 
power in her Rhine Army. 

One reason is the Government’s po- 
litical interest in abolishing conscrip- 
tion before the next general election. 
Besides being grossly wasteful of 
manpower—particularly in a country 
with military commitments overseas 
—conscription is electorally the most 
irritating element in any defense pro- 
gram. Even so, most experts believe 
it would be quite impossible to re- 
duce Britain’s commitments sufh- 
ciently to justify the total abolition 
of conscription; and the most ra- 
tional alternative to abolition, selec- 
tive service, may be politically even 
less tolerable than universal national 
service. 

Underlying these. economic and 
political grounds for cuts in Ger- 
many, there is a strategic ground 
which the Government is unwilling 
to admit—particularly since General 
Norstad has begged it not to. The 
whole trend of military thinking un- 
der the Conservative governments 
since 1951 has been against the 
NATO doctrine that it is essential 
to produce a defense shield in Cen- 
tral Europe rather than a deterrent 
“trip-wire.” Yet, in deference to Allied 
decisions, Britain has maintained her 
four divisions in Germany as a 
pledge of loyalty to the alliance. It 
now looks as if the British Govern- 
ment feels the “shield” concept is so 
unlikely to be realized that it is futile 
to continue making this sacrifice. 
Certainly the new British cuts will 











bring matters to a head and force 
NATO to make an agonizing reap- 
praisal of its military role. 

Once NATO decided in 1950 to 
seek a German defense contribution, 
it committed itself politically to a 
“forward strategy,” aiming at the 
territorial defense of all Allied terri- 
tory. In 1952, the Lisbon Conference 
set the requirements for a forward 
strategy at something between 60 and 
90 divisions. This target was reduced 
in 1953 to 30 divisions—but on con- 
dition that they employed atomic 
weapons from the start. Though so 
far Britain and the U.S. have con- 
sistently maintained their full con- 
tribution of 9 divisions toward this 
target, France and Germany have 
shown little sign of doing so. The 
Germans have already cut by 40 per 
cent the manpower they promised to 
achieve when they entered NATO— 
though their estimated 12 divisions 
were the key to the whole Allied ef- 
fort. And since France has had to 
keep half a million soldiers in Algeria, 
it is doubtful whether she has any 
efficient fighting formations at all in 
Germany. 

One reason for the failure of the 
Continental countries to meet their 
targets has been the obscurity of 
NATO’s intentions in case of war. 
NATO has refused to say whether it 
would seek to limit the use of atomic 
weapons in any way, leaving it to be 
assumed that a Soviet attack in 
Central Europe would lead immedi- 
ately to total global thermonuclear 
war—or “race-suicide,” as President 
Eisenhower calls it. So the European 
countries have seen little point in pro- 
ducing soldiers to hold a line in a 
radioactive desert—particularly since 
the atomic weapons with which the 
war would be fought are wholly in 
the hands of others. On the other 
hand, since Russia herself has ac- 
quired the power of thermonuclear 
retaliation, doubt about the willing- 
ness of America and Britain to com- 
mit suicide for the sake of Central 
Europe has weakened confidence in 
the alliance as such; only Chancellor 
Adenauer has so far drawn the logi- 





cal conclusion that NATO should 
seek a ban on all atomic weapons and 
seek security in massive conventional 
forces alone. 

In this situation, it looks as if 
Britain has grown tired of contrib- 
uting to a NATO force which will 
remain too weak for a shield and too 
strong for a trip-wire. Macmillan 
seems to have decided that if the local 
defense of Western Europe is practi- 
cally excluded, security can best be 
achieved by small atomic formations 
whose engagement by Soviet troops 
would automatically involve the stra- 


BRENTANO: DIPLOMATIC DANGER 


tegic thermonuclear power of Britain 
and the U.S.—which would, in fact, 
act as a trip-wire for massive retalia- 
tion. This is a reasonable enough 
conclusion to draw from the muddle 
of NATO planning in the past. But 
it involves great political dangers. 
How far, in fact, can Europe rely 
on support by the U.S. Strategic Air 
Command, once this means the de- 
struction of the United States in 
turn? It was partly doubts on this 
score which led Britain to seek im- 
munity by building her own thermo- 
nuclear striking force. Once the idea 
of local defense is finally abandoned, 
France, Germany and the other Eu- 
ropean countries are bound to fol- 
low suit. But, now that even neutral 
Sweden seeks immunity through the 











power of nuclear retaliation, can the 
Atlantic alliance survive once this 
terrible power is available independ- 
ently to each of its members? And, in 
particular, what can prevent West 
Germany, once she has her own 
atomic weapons, from leaving the al- 
liance to negotiate a private deal 
with Russia on reunification? At the 
recent Western European Union meet- 
ing in London, German Foreign 
Minister Heinrich von Brentano 
hinted at this problem when he 
pointed out the diplomatic dangers 
of leaving Germany the strongest 
military power in Europe. 

Yet, on the other hand, how can 
the alliance survive so long as its 
major weapons are withheld from the 
countries most exposed to attack? Is 
it conceivable that within ten years 
any of the big European powers will 
not have its own nuclear forces? 


These are the emergent problems of | 


the next phase in world politics. The 
British decision to cut its NATO con- 
tribution has forced them into the 
light, but it has not created them. On 
the contrary, it is itself one inevitable 
result of NATO’s failure to face the 
problems collectively in time. 
Indeed, Macmillan’s decision will 
do much good if it compels NATO to 
clear up some of the ambiguities 
which are at present corroding the 
alliance at its very core. Two things 
at least are essential if the alliance 
is to survive: Public opinion must be 
taken into the confidence of the mili- 
tary planners, since only public opin 
ion can provide the forces they re- 
quire; there must be much more pub- 
licity about the nature and effect of 
the new weapons, and about the stra- 
tegic concept they are intended to 
serve. And once NATO has decided 
on a strategic concept which makes 
sense to the peoples to whom it is 
responsible, there must be a much 
fairer distribution of the burdens it 
imposes—a distribution which fully 
exploits the economies possible under 
rationalization and__ specialization 
within a collective effort. Unless great 
steps are taken in this direction 
quickly, it will be too late. 
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Having won the first battle for freedom, the Poles are 
aught between Soviet threats and Western indifference 


CAN POLAND 


SURVIVE ? 


HERE ARE times when, in order 
| a survive, nations must abandon 
all caution. At other times, only wise 
patience can save them. During the 
last five or six months the Poles have 
had to use both methods. They had to 
show the greatest determination when 


fronted them with a show of force; 
but, after winning their first battle, 
they had to curb their natural feel- 
ings of triumph in order to avoid 
bringing about a catastrophe of im- 
mense proportions. 

When I landed on Polish soil last 
December 1, the air of triumph was 
all there. It was then only six weeks 
after the memorable days of October 
19-20 when the Moscow leaders de- 
scended unannounced on Warsaw in 
the belief that the pro-Soviet regime 
in Poland could be preserved by di- 
rect Russian intervention. The full 
story of those dramatic days has not 
yet been written. When it is, an hon- 
orable place will have to be found for 
the Manifesto calling the Poles to 
tise. It was not signed, but a large 
printing plant, where all was ready 
to start the presses rolling, awaited 
only a signal from persons of high 
standing in present-day Poland. 

The October days marked the peak 
of the Polish upheaval, which may 
yet change the political map of East- 
etn Europe. It started innocuously 
enough in the summer of 1953, with 
an article in Po Prostu, the paper of 
the young intellectuals, asking “What 
ls Human Happiness?” Once the 
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By Lucjan Blit 


answer could not be doubted. Human 
happiness could not be found in a 
country terrorized by the scum of a 
secret police, exploited by a ruthless 
neighbor, and ruled by a tiny minor- 
ity which compensated for its lack 
of idealism by a limitless lust for 
power and greed for material privi- 
leges. 

The questioning young were soon 
to find powerful allies among the dis- 
illusioned poets. Adam Wazyk, Mie- 
czyslaw Jastrun, Pawel Herc were 
Communists. Since the war every one 
of them had published more than one 
elegy for Communism, Soviet Russia 
and Stalin, Yet they were among the 
first to revolt against the Great Lie, 
against the suppression of everyday 
decency in life, against the oppres- 
sion of anybody with the courage to 
think for himself. When Wazyk wrote 
his “Poem for Adults” in the late 
summer of 1955, he still demanded 
a return to honesty “in the name of 
the Party.” Replying to his oppo- 
nents a few months later (in “Crit- 
ique of the Poem for Adults”), he no 
longer looked to the existing party, 
but sought another which “will free 
the stream of revolution and will be- 
come the party of Lenin’s image.” A 





Lucjan Blit, who recently visited 
Poland as correspondent for the 
London Observer, was a member of 
the Polish Socialist party before 
World War II. Now an editor of So- 
cialist Commentary (a Labor party 
monthly), he has written for Twen- 
tieth Century and other periodicals. 





year later came the Polish October— 
and also the massacre of the Hun- 
garian Revolution. This time (in 
“Qui Tacent Clamant,” published in 
Warsaw on November 25), Wazyk 
saw the end of his ideological road: 
“Where over the corpses of rebels the 
bitter smoke creeps,/The last myth 
has collapsed.” 

The overwhelming majority of the 
Polish nation never shared his belief 
in the Communist myth. But as long 
as a well-organized, ruthlessly-led, 
fanatical minority had a myth, it 
could control the country. Khrush- 
chev destroyed the myth at the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist 
party. The Polish party, already 
weakened by the intellectual assault 
of the young and the artists, threw 
itself wholeheartedly into the process 
of debunking its own Leader Myth. 
100,000 copies of Khrushchev’s 
speech were printed in Poland. It was 
available to practically anybody who 
wanted to read this catalogue of So- 
viet sins. Former Party chief Bierut’s 
death from a heart attack during the 
20th Congress did not result from an 
act by an unfriendly host, but oc- 
curred after he had been told over the 
phone that the prisons were being 
opened in Poland and that his great- 
est enemies were being released. 

Moscow could still have strangled 
the rebellious movement in Poland if 
it had not foolishly dismantled its 
own terror organization in the larg- 
est satellite state in Europe. This was 
the 10th Department of the UB, 
Urzad Bezpieczenstwa (Security Po- 
lice). While other UB departments 
after a while had only Soviet advis- 
ers and were under the supervision 
of Jakub Berman, a member of the 
Polish Politburo, the 10th Depart- 
ment had remained under the direct 
control of the MVD in Moscow. It 
could thus command the full alle- 
giance of the Polish Communists, 
who were under the constant threat 
of “liquidation” for disobedience to 
Moscow’s will. 

When Beria was removed, Moscow 
(was it Khrushchev, who, as Party 
Secretary, wanted to re-establish the 








dominant position of the Party ap- 
paratus vis-d-vis the political police? ) 
began to “invite” to the USSR the 
Beria men running its satellite estab- 
lishments. The head of the Polish 
10th Department, a certain Jozef 
Swiatlo, thought the U.S. a more peace- 
ful haven than the Moscow Lubianka. 
His story of the 10th Department, 
with its “private prisons” (where 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, Marian Spy- 
chalski and many other present Polish 
leaders were held), and the “investi- 
gating” methods used in them, be- 
came known to the Poles thanks to 
a most successful broadcasting cam- 
paign by American and Western Eu- 
ropean radio stations. This was the 
end of the dreadful terror organiza- 
tion, and soon the end of fear itself. 

This atmosphere of a disintegrating 
ideology, Party organization and 
state apparatus made possible the 
Poznan workers’ uprising last June. 
The regime was going to pieces. 

When I was in Poland last Decem- 
ber, the pieces were still floating on 
the waves of popular enthusiasm. The 
Party leadership was ideologically 
confused and bitterly divided into 
cliques and factions. The rank-and- 
file of the Party, who all the while 
had been paying lip-service to the 
Communist idea, had thrown away 
all pretense and either kept away 
from any Party activities, or silenced 
the representatives of the leadership 
who tried to guide them. The mem- 
bers of the secret police, who were 
being dismissed at short notice, were 
holding secret meetings, trying to 
form a kind of trade union of people 
who didn’t dare to appear at an ordi- 
nary working place. Militiamen (the 
uniformed police) were _ briskly 
changing into civilian clothes as soon 
as a crowd on the streets showed any 
inclination to demonstrate, especially 
if the target was a Soviet consulate. 
Nobody cared to obey Government 
orders, and the Government knew it 
perfectly well. 

Yet, apart from a few riots (in Byd- 
goszcz where a radio station which 
had been jamming Western broad- 
casts until November was burned 





down, or in Szczecin, where the So- 
viet Consulate was ransacked with 
great thoroughness), the population 
behaved with commendable restraint. 
People were talking loudly and free- 
ly about their rulers as any Irishman 
talks in London’s Hyde Park about 
the “bloody English.” Most of the 
papers, especially the weekly maga- 
zines, were dismembering what was 
left of the myth. People who only a 
short time ago were in prison as 
“enemies of the people” came to see 
me in the dining hall of the Hotel 
Bristol in the very center of Warsaw. 
A nightmare had just gone, and a 
political spring was in the air. But 
ordinary life had to go on just as 
anywhere else in the world. 

The dislike of everything connect- 
ed with Moscow sometimes took gro- 
tesque forms. When I was in Poland, 
one of the Warsaw theaters was 
showing Karel Capek’s Mother. Usu- 
ally the theaters in Poland are very 
well attended, but this one was play- 
ing to empty seats. The reason was 
that the Poles confused Capek’s 
Mother with Maxim Gorki’s novel of 
the same title, and nobody would 
force them, in December, to attend a 
play written by a “Bolshevik.” The 
members of the large Soviet diplo- 
matic mission in Warsaw were more 
isolated from the native population 
than Soviet representatives in West- 
ern capitals. It is no fun now to be 
a Moscow representative in Poland. 

Yet the people in Warsaw who 
were thinking about Poland’s future 
saw very well the long shadow which 
their eastern neighbor throws over 
their country. In the middle of Octo- 
ber, Soviet tanks were in the suburbs 
of Warsaw and other Polish cities. 
Marshal Zhukov boasted at a recent 
reception in Moscow that he person- 
ally had to stop the commanders of 
his 22 divisions stationed in East 
Germany from joining the 7 Soviet 
divisions permanently based in Po- 
land. The emergency orders which 
they started implementing in October 
are no doubt still valid. This the 
Poles know. 

They also have no illusions about 








southern frontier. The Soviet press, 
when discussing Polish affairs, some 
times replaces sulkiness with open 
hostility. The words of Khrushchey 
at the Warsaw airport on October 19 
about the Polish leaders having sold 
themselves to “the Americans and 
the Zionists” have not been forgotten, 
or misunderstood. 

On January 1, on the eve of the 
élection of a new Sejm, Gomulka 


broadcast to the nation. From what | 


I have seen of him and heard about 
him, he is a man in firm control of 


the comradely feelings of the rulers | 
of the neighboring satellite countries, 
They noticed in October the move- 
ments of Czech troops on Poland’s 















his passions. He is not a wild dema- | 


gogue. Yet he said that a rejection 
by the nation of his regime might re- 
sult in the liquidation of Poland as a 


state. He hardly needed to point to 


the power which would do it. 


The Poles know that only the fear | 


of a real war, in which the whole na- 
tion would have fought for its new- 
won liberty alongside the armed 
forces (which are as patriotic as the 
rest of the population) , forced the top 
Soviet leaders to rush back to Mos- 
cow in the early morning hours of 
October 20, to accept the heretic 
Gomulka as the Polish leader, and 
to acquiesce in the expulsion of Mar- 
shal Rokossovsky from his command- 
ing positions in Poland. 

But the Hungarian tragedy has also 
taught the Poles two painful lessons. 
One is concerned with the limits 
which the Soviet leaders have evi 
dently set to freedom movements in 
the satellite countries. They will 
crush with great brutality any move 
ment inside these countries which 
aims to break the military links with 
Russia and which could develop into 
the neutral, but basically pro-West- 
ern, position which Austria has 
achieved. The replacing of Commu- 


nists as the ruling group by a com | 


bination of democratic parties is tan- 
tamount, in Soviet eyes, to such 4 
development. Moscow is determined 
to keep its empire intact, by what- 
ever means. 
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The second lesson stems from the 
st’'s attitude to the Hungarian 
dlution. The Poles know that they 
ald be fighting alone. Sympathy is 
m substitute for physical power. 

A leading Communist intellectual 
in Warsaw, who knows something 
about the internal situation in the 
Soviet Communist party, talked to me 
‘rely about the dangers of a new 
wave of Soviet oppression resulting 
from possible developments inside 
‘the Kremlin. In his opinion Malen- 


kov, the younger and more intelli- 
gent among the present Soviet lead- 
ers, may be expected to turn back 
to a pure Stalinist line in the event 
of his winning the battle for power. 
Malenkov, even more than Khrush- 
chev, would be disinclined to leave 
the Polish island of heretics in peace 
within the orthodox sea of the Soviet 
Empire. The key to Poland’s fate is 
in Soviet hands. 

Nobody knows what the future 
holds for the men struggling for 


power in Moscow. Meanwhile, the 
Polish October is being keenly ob- 
served not only by us in the West, 
not only by the unwilling subjects 
of the other satellite states, but also 
by many intelligent and influential 
Soviet citizens. Whoever cares for 
the enlargement of the sphere of free- 
dom and human dignity may now in- 
clude in it the Polish people. They 
have won only the first battle. But it 
was a great victory for the uncon- 
querable spirit of a proud nation. 








The following quotations, culled from 
he Soviet press by the Russian émi- 
ygré paper Voice of the People, illus- 
fre life in the USSR last year: 
“In the town of Kemi (Karelo-Fin- 
tish Republic), it is impossible to 
buy tooth paste, tooth brushes, nee- 





armed files, pins, buttons and gasoline.”— 
as the fleningradskaya Pravda, January 1, 
the top 1956. 

o Mos | “In the collective farms of Kinch- 
purs of Fkhi (Georgian Republic), one cannot 
heretic Fbuy soap or gasoline. Matches are 
r, and foften unavailable.”"—Dawn of the 
f Mar- | East, January 14, 1956. 
amand- | “In the settlements of Kadzharan, 

Okhchi and Aralykh (Armenian Re- 

as also | public), one cannot buy milk and 
lessons. | milk products, vegetables, potatoes, 
limits | tomatoes, onions, fresh and dried 
ve evi | fruits. Only rarely can one obtain 
ents in | meat, fresh fish, animal fats, chil- 
y will | dren’s shoes and woolen fabrics.”— 
move: | Kommunist, March 1, 1956. 

which | “In the stores of the district con- 
cs with | sumers’ union of Gauen district (Lat- 
yp into | vian Republic), matches, salt, tea, 
West: fchinaware and other goods are un- 
a has | available.’—Soviet Latvia, March 3, 
ommu- | 1956, 
a com | “In the Zvirgzden machine-tractor 
is tan- Sltion, there is no place to eat. 
such a } There is no tea at the tea-shop, and 
‘mined | when there is one must bring one’s 
what- © own bread.”—Soviet Latvia, March 

(31, 1956. 
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“In the town of Sovetskaya Gavan, 
on the Pacific, it is impossible to 
find glasses, dishes, overcoats or 
children’s clothing.”—Soviet Trade, 
April 10, 1956. 

“In the stores of Ulan-Ude, it is 
very difficult to find bread, flour, 
meat, butter, vegetables, sugar, gaso- 
line or footwear. There are not 
enough places in the hospitals, and 
many patients are refused admit- 
tance. In the drug stores, there is a 
shortage of the most common medi- 
cines.”—Pravda, April 16, 1956. 

“In the stores of Petrozavodsk, 
one cannot find paint, wallpaper, win- 
dow glass, bleaching agents or lime.” 
—Leningradskaya Pravda, May 15, 
1956. 

“In the town of Mozhaisk, one can- 
not buy ordinary buttons, bluing or 
needles.”—Soviet Latvia, May 24, 
1956. 

“In Kaunas, which has a glass fac- 
tory, it is impossible to buy glasses 
and other glassware.” —Soviet Latvia, 
June 23, 1956. 

“In the village of Krestovka (Do- 
nets Basin), one cannot buy a piece 
of soap, a handkerchief, socks, spoons 
or frying pans.”—Soviet Trade, June 
28, 1956. 

“In Irkutsk, one has to stand on 
line at least half an hour in order to 
buy a glass of seltzer water or a por- 
tion of ice cream.”—Soviet Trade, 


July 3, 1956. 


A YEAR WITH THE SOVIET PEOPLE 


“In the stores and restaurants of 
Chita, one cannot find fresh fish, 
poultry, mushrooms, berries or even 
milk.”—Soviet Russia, July 5, 1956. 

“In the Donets Basin, green vege- 
tables are virtually unavailable. Not 
even radishes are sold.”—Soviet 
Trade, July 7, 1956. 

“On most collective farms of the 
Sverdlovsk district of Dzhambul 
Province (Kazakh Republic) , the me- 
chanics do not get hot food for days 
at a time.”—Kazakhskaya Pravda, 
July 7, 1956. 

“At the collective-farm market in 
Moscow, fresh pike costs 20 rubles 
[$5 at the official rate of exchange] 
and fresh bream 16 rubles per kilo- 
gram [2.2 pounds].”—Trud, July 
19, 1956. 

“The stores in Novorossiisk do 
not have cucumbers, tomatoes, car- 
rots, or any other vegetables.”— 
Soviet Trade, July 24, 1956. 

“In the stores of the Tyumensk dis- 
trict, it is impossible to obtain milk 
or meat products. There is nothing 
but vodka and shoe polish.” —Water 
Transport, July 28, 1956. 

“The Faletsh district consumers’ 
union (Moldavian Republic) is over- 
fulfilling the plan for sales turnover 
by selling vodka, but salt, gasoline, 
matches, soap, and cheap tobacco 
and cigarettes are partly unobtain- 
able.”—Soviet Moldavia, September 
7, 1956. 








NATIONAL REPORTS 


Banning Billboards 
On Public Highways 


By Richard L. Neuberger U.S. Senator, Oregon 


N a few short years, Americans 
i will be driving the 41,000 miles 
of modern limited-access highways 
planned under the $25-billion, 13- 
year interstate road program enacted 
by Congress last year. 

Will motorists travel these swift, 
economic highways with an unlim- 
ited view of the scenic grandeur of 
the American countryside? Or will 
our new transportation arteries be- 
come monotonous corridors walled 
with commercial signboards? 

I believe the traveler on these fu- 
ture highways should be able to see 
the beauty of our nation’s landscapes 
without the garish distractions of 
commercial advertising—whether the 
road takes him past the symmetry of 
cultivated fields, the light and shad- 
ows of evergreen forests, or serene 
and limitless miles of desert. 

For that reason, I have introduced 
in the Senate a bill which will make 
it possible to avoid the construction 
along the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways of the 
artificial thickets of billboards and 
signs which many have come to take 
for granted along our present roads. 

The provisions of my bill are short 
and simple. It directs the Secretary 
of Commerce to prepare a set of 
standards for control and limitation 
of billboards within 500 feet of the 
right-of-way on either side of inter- 
state highways. These standards will 
apply directly wherever the inter- 
tate system crosses Federal public 
lands. On other lands, the Federal 
Government will pay 90 per cent of 
the cost of buying up advertising 


rights along the 500-foot adjoining 
strip beside the highways whenever 
any state wishes to join cooperatively 
in such a project. 

My bill would in no way interfere 
with traditional state control over 
highways and land use. It merely 
creates standards which the states 
may accept if they desire to beautify 
theig, highways at little financial cost. 
The arrangement can bring only bene- 
fit to the states that accept it, and 
it will in no way infringe their 
rights. I believe that state govern- 
ments which reject the advantages of 
this proposal will be under strong 
pressure from the many American 
citizens who feel that billboards and 
scenery don’t mix. 

These new highways, once built, 
will not be relocated in this genera- 
tion. The time to protect these roads 
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LANDSCAPES WITHOUT GARISH DISTRACTIONS’ 


from defacement by commercial § 


signs is now. Unless we give thought 
to the question of what the traveler 
is to see as he drives across our coun- 
try, we know that he will see what he 
sees today: Signs and _ billboards 
designed to hammer home the virtues 
of a cigarette or a whiskey. 

Taxes paid by motorists will f. 
nance this vast highway network. 
Without the highway, billboard: 
would be worthless. Does not the 
motoring public have a right to enjoy 
a road free from commercial signs 
and similar blemishes? 








We are told by members of the} 
billboard industry that billboards! 
provide a public service by prevent: 
ing “highway hypnosis” and thus re- 
ducing accidents. Yet a large Ameri-| 
can oil company recently announced 
that it was canceling all its billboard, 
advertising, in part because of “the 
traffic hazard which a great many | 
experts have indicated billboards 
tend to increase.” 

I have been asked what would 
happen to signboards now located on 


sections of the interstate system 


which will be reconstructed rather 
than built from scratch. Two methods 
are available: (1) use of Federal 
funds to purchase advertising rights 
held by adjoining landowners, and 
(2) stipulation that old signs be re 
moved following a specified amortti- 
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aaa ution period. I recognize that there 
ye many places, in cities or in the 
traveler nidst of industrial developments, 
ur coun-® tere billboards may not seem out 
what he of place. This is for the Secretary of 









Iboards (Commerce to determine by the stand- 
® virtues} ds he may establish under my bill. 
: Nor would my bill apply to signs in 
will commercial areas alongside the inter- 
retwork, sate highway where a business or re- 
IIboards lated activity takes place. 
not the In one area, the prohibition against 
- ©n)°Y | pillboards along the interstate high- 
al signs ways would be absolute under my bill 
—on lands wholly within Federal 
of the | control, mostly in our Western states. 
llboards Here direct Federal protection is pos- 
prevent-' sible to insure that these beautiful 
thus Te! landscapes are not violated by the 
Ameri-| 


Fi hn intrusion of advertising sign- 
al hoards. Such a taboo already exists 
moare) in certain areas, in national parks 


of “the | and forests. 
t many} Billboard control legislation has 
Iboards } interested me before—first in the 
state of Oregon when I served as a 
would | member of the State Senate, and then 
ated on in the 84th Congress, when I worked 
system @ vith Senator Albert Gore of Tennes- 
rather | xe to amend the original Interstate 
nethods Highway Act to regulate billboards. 
Federal This amendment was removed on the 
; Tights | floor of the Senate. 
rs, andy practiced what I preached as a 
be '\ candidate for the Senate in 1954. 
amorti- 


Not one single billboard was pur- 
chased in behalf of my candidacy. 
This total lack of billboards probably 
assisted rather than hindered the 
campaign; it helped persuade thou- 
sands of conservationists and outdoor 
enthusiasts of my sincerity when I 
spoke against the desecration of 
scenic beauty. 

The construction of thousands of 
miles of new highways gives us once 
moré the opportunity to preserve the 
tsthetic—as well as the merely eco- 
nomic—values of motor travel 
through America. This opportunity, 
if lost, will not soon come again. 
America’s highways could be scenic 
corridors through the beauty and the 
Variety of our land, uninterrupted by 
unsightly billboards. But the tourist, 
NS’ mstead of seeing stirring vistas of 
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mountains and rivers, is confronted 
by blatant demands that he buy a 
particular brand of liquor, soap or 
chewing gum. 

Since the introduction of my bill 
in the 85th Congress, letters have 
poured in from all over the nation 
supporting my proposal. Dozens of 
influential newspapers, including the 
New York Times, the Washington 
Post, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, have 
given it strong endorsement. 

Americans have indicated that they 
are distressed by increased “fencing” 


of our highways by billboard adver- 
tising. Thousands of citizens’ groups 
across the nation are now organizing 
to prevent the destruction of the 
scenic values of our new interstate 
highway system. 

It is my hope that Congress will 
recognize this growing public resent- 
ment at obscuring the natural beauty 
of our landscape and enact legisla- 
tion which will assist the Federal 
Government and the states to prevent 
our new highways from becoming 
advertising galleries for commercial 
artists. 


Parochial Schools Seek 
City Buses in Maine 


By Ralph W. Porter 


Aucusta, MAINE 

HE DEMAND that parochial-school 

5 ino be permitted to ride in 

public-school buses, an issue which 

has rocked this normally placid man- 

ufacturing city on the Kennebec 

River, appears headed for the state 
courts for decision. 

The long-simmering dispute over 
bus transportation came to a head 
March 5. A group of parents of 944 
parochial-school children, led by 
William H. Bean, Augusta mill hand 
and father of six, threatened to en- 
roll their children in the already 
crowded public schools if the regu- 
lar school buses did not transport 
their children to parochial schools. 

Following a five-hour public meet- 
ing March 6 that was filled with pleas 
for a peaceable solution, Mayor H. 
Lloyd Carey started action to provide 
a test case on the legality of spend- 
ing city funds for such a purpose. 
The Mayor’s action followed the 
unanimous vote of the Board of 
Aldermen and a 13-2 vote by the 
City Council to appropriate $100 
toward transporting parochial-school 
children. The vote, as emphasized by 


several Protestant aldermen and re- 


peated by Mayor Carey, a Roman 
Catholic, was only to provide the test 
case. Claude J. Bourget, City Solici- 
tor, had quoted the opinion of a jurist 
that the court would not consider 
the issue unless a formal vote was 
taken and at least a token amount 
appropriated. 

Despite the Mayor’s appeal that all 
concerned await a court decision, 
one group of parents drove ahead 
with their plan to enroll children in 
the public schools. They asserted 
that the city’s move to test the legal- 
ity of the appropriation was not sufli- 
cient, and declared that, unless bus 
transportation was provided imme- 
diately, the children would be 
enrolled. 

Meanwhile, Perry F. Shibles, Pub- 
lic School Superintendent, issued a 
statement welcoming all parochial 
pupils to the public schools. He said 
he had found 15 teachers to care for 
them and the influx would require 
double sessions in only two grade 
schools. The Mayor, however, stated 
that the public schools already were 
overcrowded. He said the city was 
using one school built in 1869 and 
condemned for many years, in addi- 
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tion to using converted basement 
space and a one-room “country” 
school. 


The controversy is the climax of 
several years of growing agitation for 
all-school bus service. This tradition- 
ally Republican town, which now has 
a Democratic Mayor, has had two 
school systems since the 1890s. The 
public schools have some 3,300 pu- 
pils, the parochial 944. All children 
attend the public high school. 

Last fall, 300 citizens stormed a 
meeting of the former City Council 
asking that public-school buses trans- 
port parochial children. The outcome 
was a referendum, which had no legal 
status, put on the December 10 mu- 
nicipal ballot to test local feeling. 
Votes cast showed that 3,915 favored 
public bus rides for parochial pupils, 
while 2,470 were against. But many 
contended that the vote did not show 
a true cross-section of opinion be- 
cause so many of the 21,000 citizens 
failed to vote. 

The Reverend Harvey F. Ammer- 
man of Augusta’s Old Parish Congre- 
gational Church called the drive part 
of a nationwide plan to gain public 
aid for church-operated schools. “One 
of the first steps in each community 
has been to get public support for 
parochial schools,” he said. “Bus 
transportation . . . has been the open- 
ing wedge.” The Reverend Shirley B. 
Goodwin of Portland, president of 
the Maine Council of Churches, cau- 
tioned that if the Government starts 
taking care of transportation, books 
and other things will be next. Roman 
Catholic Bishop Daniel J. Feeney, 
leader of Maine’s Catholics, has de- 
clined through a spokesman to enter 
the controversy. 

Maine’s Legislature several times 
has refused to pass laws expressly 
permitting public-school buses to car- 
ry parochial-school children, although 
it is done in some Maine communi- 
ties. Spokesmen for the parochial- 
school parents argue that parochial 
schools are saving Augusta $200,000 
annually and that bus service for 
their pupils would cost only about 
$5,300 a year. 
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National Parley Discusses 
U.S. Opportunities in UN 


By David C. Williams 


WASHINGTON 

S THE United Nations a blind alley 
| or is it the high road to world 
peace and justice? There was, of 
course, never any doubt about the 
answer of the annual “Conference of 
National Organizations” held here 
early in March under the auspices of 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, a tireless crusader 
for the UN in season and out. 

Nevertheless, the Conference was 
marked by the serious and respectful 
attention it gave to criticisms of the 
UN, in particular to the five defects 
recently listed by Senator William F. 
Knowland: 

1. The abuse of the veto power by 
the Soviet Union. 

2. A growing “double standard” of 
international morality. 

3. The increasing tendency to bloc 
voting. 

4. An expanding tendency to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of mem- 
ber nations. 

5. The unwillingness of many of 
the 80 members equitably to share 
the monetary costs and other obliga- 
tions of the UN and its related activi- 
ties, while insisting upon a full and 
equal voice in the making of deci- 
sions, the burden of which must be 
assumed by others. 

One of the principal speeches at 
the Conference, that of Palmer Hoyt, 
the publisher of the Denver Post, was 
devoted to answering these criti- 
cisms, in each of which he frankly 
acknowledged some validity. 

With respect to the veto power, he 
declared his own belief that it should 
be modified by Charter amendments 
so that it would not apply to non- 
military intercessions or inquiries be- 
tween disputing states. But he added: 


“Does anyone really believe that th 
United States would, or should, su: 
render its veto power in the Coun 
cil’s commitment of the militar 
forces of this country? Surely Sena 
tor Knowland does not so believe.” } 

Like Senator Knowland, Hoyt de! 
plored the double standard of mor. 
ality, but noted that its practice 
“shows up soon enough in the glar 
ing publicity that centers on the dele 
gates of 80 nations in New York...} 
[It becomes] part of the record upon 
which delegates and their countries 
must stand. That was dramatically 
evident in the voting against Russia 
on Hungary. No delegates were 
comfortable even in abstaining on 
that vote. . . . To suggest that the 
UN failed in its responsibility or 
compromised its morality by not im 
posing sanctions upon the Soviet 
Union misreads the realities of both 
world politics and world economics.” 

Acknowledging that bloc voting 
raised problems, Hoyt insisted that 
“the record shows that the United 
States has continued to command 
support on all important votes; that 
U.S. influence today is as strong 4s, 
if not stronger than, it was a yea 
ago—before 20 new nations wert 
admitted. . . . There is little that is| 
any more pernicious or extraordi-| 
nary about the Bandung or the Asian- 
African bloc in the UN General As 
sembly than there is in the Southem 
bloc, or the semi-arid Western bloc, 
or the New England bloc in the 
United States Senate.” 





Hoyt argued that the question of 


when a dispute ceases to be one of 
“domestic concern” and, 





instead, f 





threatens the peace of the world is E 
a legitimate matter for inquiry and) 


debate within the UN. He noted | 
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that the General Assembly debate on 
Algeria led the French to bring the 
Assembly “a substantial outline and 
promise for reform, not only in Al- 
geria but in all her African posses- 
sions.” With respect to the sharing 
of financial burdens, Hoyt noted 
that, on the basis of comparative 
wealth, the United States might be 
expected to contribute 40 per cent 
rather than the current 33 per cent 
of the UN budget. 

The Conference as a whole firmly 
rejected the view, which some crit- 
ics of President Eisenhower have 


‘charged him with holding, that the 


UN is a sort of UNIVAC into which 
the United States can feed problems 
and anticipate receiving the answers 
without further effort on its part. 
On the contrary, the stated theme 
of the gathering was “Major Issues 
Before the UN: U.S. Responsibility.” 

The major interest of the Con- 
ference, as indicated both by the at- 
tendance at the meeting devoted to it 
and by the liveliness of the discus- 
sion, was in the developing role of the 
General Assembly. In opening the 
meeting, Professor Arthur Hol- 
combe, Chairman of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, 
pointed out that the very success of 
the General Assembly in dealing with 
issues on which the Security Coun- 
cil has failed has created a new chal- 
lenge to the Assembly — and new 
problems. Likewise, the greater uni- 
versality of UN membership has re- 
sulted in fresh problems arising from 
the increase in the number of na- 
tions taking part in Assembly de- 
bates and votes. 

Dr. Frank Graham then listed, as 
the major problems threatening 
world peace, exploitation, colonial- 
ism, racism, the arms race, and abso- 
lute national sovereignty. The repre- 
sentation of the world’s 2.5 billion 
people, a majority of whom are non- 
white, had in his view made the Gen- 
eral Assembly the most essential or- 
gan of the UN. He held that the 
United States must help to apply UN 
Charter principles with equal justice 
for all, friend and foe alike. 
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Harding Bancroft, former U.S. 
Representative on the UN Collective 
Measures Committee, declared that 
Korea and the Middle East crisis 
have created a rather general recep- 
tivity to the taking of collective en- 
forcement action. He felt it urgent 
to take advantage of this meod to 
insure that the UN will have a peace 
force in being. He thought that the 
Assembly should set up a_ special 
body to study the question, which 
would consider the size and composi- 
tion of the force, and its training, 
cost and functions. He suggested a 
permanent nucleus force made up of 
small national units and a unit of 
volunteers individually _ recruited. 
Such a nucleus, he thought, could be 
appropriately expanded to meet spe- 
cific needs for its services when they 
arose. The Assembly, he thought, 
would need to set up a smaller execu- 
tive group to administer the force, 
and would need to exercise great 
wisdom in its use. He was not fearful 
of enhanced Assembly authority on 
the score of “bloc voting.” 

Adrian Fisher, former legal ad- 
viser to the State Department, raised 
some pertinent questions about such 
a UN force. The Assembly, he de- 
clared, was too unwieldy a body to 
administer it. If the command of the 
force were under the UN Secretariat, 
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would all nations have confidence in 
its impartiality—particularly since 
the Secretariat staff might include 
citizens of countries which were par- 
ties to the dispute or ideologically in 
sympathy with them? Noting that 
the UN had put troops into Egypt 
but not into Hungary, he admitted 
the obvious injustice, but suggested 
that it would not really have been 
better if the UN had refrained from 
such action in both cases, or if there 
had been no UN at all. 

From the ensuing discussion two 
areas of general agreement emerged: 

First, in spite of the new responsi- 
bilities of the Assembly, the new 
members, and the old voting system, 
there was a common belief that the 
United States should continue to 
make the UN the cornerstone of its 
foreign policy, that it should act 
within the UN as much as possible, 
and that diplomatic negotiations out- 
side the UN should, in the main, be 
used to underpin the efforts of the 
UN itself. 

Second, the UN should have in 
being at least the nucleus of a peace 
force which could aid in achieving 
peaceful settlements, not as a fighting 
force, but as a moral symbol of world 
opinion. 

Space does not permit reporting 
the section meetings on economic de- 
velopment and the ratification of 
international conventions, in which 
there were wide areas of agreement, 
or the meeting on “A Positive Solu- 
tion for the Middle East,” at which 
no agreement was reached. From the 
detailed and useful discussions of 
disarmament, the most general and 
even vehement agreement which 
emerged was that the Administration 
should give much greater attention 
to it. 

Pervading all the discussions of 
this admittedly partisan gathering 
was a very real conviction that the 
United Nations had grown in author- 
ity during the past year, and that the 
United States should play a vigorous 
and responsible role in making it a 
more effective instrument for world 
peace and justice. 











Proposed Transit Fare 


Rise Stirs Chicago Storm 


By Irving Pflaum 


CHICAGO 
HE CuIcaco Transit Authority’s 
decision to seek a five-cent fare 
increase, which would raise the price 
of a ride within the city limits to 25 
cents, has led the Illinois House of 
Representatives to demand a legisla- 
tive investigation of the steadily de- 
teriorating transportation system 
here. Governor William G. Stratton 
urged that the idea be dropped on 
the ground that it was useless, but 
he was overruled by a 94-59 vote. 
The House then adopted a resolution 
calling for a House-Senate commit- 
tee to look into the situation and 
report back by April 30. 

Unfortunately, this provides little 
cause for optimism among the mil- 
lions of Chicagoans and those living 
in surrounding areas who have to 
rely on the transit system to get to 
and from work. In the past, execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, state, Fed- 
eral and press investigations of the 
Windy City’s decrepit rolling stock 
have taken place, but none of these 
has halted the fare spiral or improved 
service. 

The events that led to the current 
miserable transit conditions are not 
difficult to trace. The private owners 
of the public utilities, with the help 
of City Hall and even some union 
bosses, milked them dry. Once this 
was accomplished, the system was 
left to rot. Finally, municipal and 
state authorities decided how much 
of the public treasury would be paid 
out for the wreck. The deal consum- 
mated called for $75 million to be 
paid for the surface lines and $12 
million for the el. These were to be 
operated by a seven-man_transit- 
authority board—four to be named 
by the Mayor and three by the Gov- 
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ernor—each of whom would receive 
$15,000 per year. Chicago voters and 
the Illinois Supreme Court eventually 
approved the arrangement, which the 
bond-holders accepted as the best 
available. 

Thus, the CTA went into business 
with a creaking el, an outmoded, 
screeching trolley-car system, and an 
almost antique bus line. The tremen- 
dous task it faced can be seen from 
a report in Mass Transportation 
magazine for April 1945, when the 
transit lines were in receivership 
awaiting public bail. The city would 
get only 500 good vehicles when it 
took over, the magazine said, and 
it would take $237 million over 10 
years to rehabilitate the elevated and 
surface lines. The fare then was eight 
cents. 

This did not perturb the CTA’s 
enthusiastic supporters, however, 
even though it was set up on a riders- 
pay-all basis. The surface lines had 
set aside some $50 million for re- 
habilitation before the public agency 
moved in, and it was estimated that 
the CTA would be able to add an- 
other $180 million to this from fare 
profits during its first decade of 
operation. But this reasoning failed 
to reckon with the vicious circle that 
was to develop in the course of day- 
to-day operation: Rising labor costs, 
the high expense of maintaining an- 
tique equipment, numerous accidents 
and rider resistance to bad service 
led to increased fares, which height- 
ened rider resistance, which again 
led to increased fares until they have 
reached the point of no return. 

(Incidentally, if one moves a foot 
across the street line into Evanston 
another dime is added to the present 
20-cent fare. And should one want 


speed—16 miles in 35 minutes—he 
pays 20 plus 10 plus 10.) 
Consequently, the only major al. 
teration in Chicago’s transportation 
system since World War I has been 
the substitution of buses for most of 
the trolley lines. Federal funds fi. 
nanced some fancy speedways, and 
borrowed money is responsible for 
some new electric elevated trains, but 
many old wooden cars still have to 
be used. As a result, the trains here 
are actually death traps—a fact the 
public is keenly aware of. Some re- 
cent el smashes and breakdowns led 
to a momentary campaign to “do 
something” not long ago, but, like 
most such outbursts of public indig- 
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nation, it petered out against the con- 


crete wall of bankruptcy. 


Of course, there is the State Street © 


subway. But this is such a tiny frac- / 


tion of the municipal system, so in- 
consequential to the rider, and so 
slightly local in origin because of the 
heavy contribution of Federal funds, 
that it can be omitted, From rather 
close to the downtown Loop (serviced 
by the el) on both north and south, 
two single-track tunnels slope down 
below the surface for a few stations 
and miles—including, naturally, the 
mile or so of stores on the downtown 
part of the street. It was hoped that 
the subway, some gigantic public- 
built Loop parking garages, and traf- 
fic improvements would keep Chi- 
cagoans shopping on their central 
State Street. Judging from the way 
stores there are investing in sub- 
urban branches, though, things did 
not quite work out this way. 

What is the answer to the Windy 
City’s transportation dilemma? Ob- 
viously, the CTA’s riders-pay-all ap- 
proach cannot work. Only through 
some sort of government aid—muni- 
cipal, state or Federal—can even 4 
start on improvements be made. But 
as long as Chicagoans suffer in si 
lence little is likely to change. 
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| How Communism Died 


a... oe 


The party which received only 5 per cent of the vote 
under Soviet occupation has faded rapidly since 1955 


# g 


‘THE AUSTRIANS HAVE LEARNED WELL FROM TEN YEARS OF RED ARMY | 
OCCUPATION AND FROM THE OBJECT-LESSON IN NEIGHBORING HUNGARY’ 
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VIENNA 

“INFORMATION: Dr. Otto Langbein, 
a member of the Communist party of 
Austria until a short time ago, has 
become an enemy of the Communist 
movement. He has gone over to the 
side of the class-enemy and supports 
agitation against the CPA and against 
our fraternal parties... .” 

“In connection with the Hungarian 
events, some comrades have left the 
party, among them people whose loss 
grieves us bitterly and who we are 
convinced will return. . . . [But] 
some former party members have 
also become enemies of the party... . 
One of them, Dr. Hans Griimm, who 
during his membership knew only the 
help and broad-mindedness of the 
party, is writing for a People’s party 
newspaper. Another, Dr. Otto Lang- 
bein, who held several offices in the 
Austro-Soviet Society in recent years 
and has now left it, is anxious to 
spread all the lies of our worst oppo- 
nents and slanderers about the party, 
the world Communist movement and 
the Soviet Union.” 


HESE two paragraphs were pub- 

lished recently in Volksstimme, 
central organ of the Communist 
party of Austria, Hungary’s small 
neutral neighbor. Neither Langbein 
nor Griimm were high party func- 
tionaries; they were, however, two 
of the best-known Communist intel- 
lectuals. Griimm was invited to visit 
Russia and China and wrote a book 
on his impressions. 

Both men, it appears, were to some 
extent misguided idealists. Last June, 
Langbein wrote an article for a Com- 
munist cultural review, Tagebuch, in 
which he welcomed the “courageous 
behavior of the leading Soviet politi- 
cians at the 20th Party Congress and 
in the succeeding discussions and 
revelations.” In this article, Langbein 
spoke of the “passionate efforts to 
help overcome detrimental mistakes” 
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and urged “Marxist discussion” in- 
stead of dogmatism. 

“Ti is a fact,” he wrote, “that for 
two or three decades the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union has con- 
sistently guided the masses by ad- 
ministration and direction rather 
than persuasion, that bureaucratic 
petrification and gross violation of 
inner-party democracy and socialist 
legality have not been exceptions but 
the system. Not only have these 
‘symptoms’ not been opposed, but the 
struggle against them was suppressed 
by hook or by crook. [This struggle] 
began only a little while ago. And 
even today it is not being conducted 
with full determination.” 

These were strong words by the 
secretary of a society for friendship 
with the USSR. When the Soviet 
means of “guiding the masses” in 
Hungary proved to be tanks, artillery 
and bombs, he cut off all relations 
with the party. Dr. Griimm, the other 
prominent defector, expressed the 
mood of all the misguided idealists 
when he entitled his “thoughts of a 
former Communist” in a Catholic 
weekly “The Great Illusion.” 

The Austrian CP lost many less 
prominent supporters as a result of 
Hungary, though the exact number 
cannot be determined. The party has 
never published membership figures 
and tries to avoid electoral tests. It 
has not nominated a candidate for 
the Presidential election in May, for 
example, for it fears the result may 
show its weakness. 

In fact, Austrian Communism has 
never been very strong. The nation’s 
workers and progressive intellectuals 
have always rallied to the seasoned 
Social Democratic party (Socialist 
party since 1945), for many decades 
one of the world’s leading demo- 
cratic labor parties. In the last elec. 
tions held under the first Austrian 
Republic, in November 1930, the 
Communists got only 21,000 votes— 
about half of one per cent—and no 
seats in Parliament. In May 1933 the 
CP was outlawed by the Dollfuss 
regime, and remained illegal until 
the collapse of Nazism. 


At the beginning of 1945, Aus- 
trians were fed up with Nazism and 
war, and were ready to hail the So- 
viet Army as a liberator. The local 
Communists thus had the best 
chance in their history to recruit 
militant anti-Nazis and to expand. 
The Soviet Army’s behavior ended 
that chance. 

There were rumors in Vienna that 
the Soviet soldiers were being given 
three days of liberty to plunder after 
their entry. Many people were quite 
willing to understand this, referring 
to the grief Hitler had inflicted on 
Russia. But the three days passed, 
then a week went by, then a month, 
finally several months; there was no 
change in the brutality of the Soviet 
troops or their commanders. Abduc- 
tion, rape, plunder and manslaughter 
went on; former friends of the Soviet 
Union were silent. 

The Communists received almost a 
one-third share, along with the Peo- 
ple’s party and the Socialists, in the 
provisional post-Hitler regime. But 
the first Parliamentary election in 
November 1945 brought the Commu- 
nists only 5.4 per cent of the vote and 
only 4 of 165 seats in Parliament. 
Many Communist mayors and offi- 
cials managed to keep their jobs, 
however, through Soviet intervention. 

In the following elections, the 
Communists changed their name, 
first to Left Bloc in 1949, then to 
People’s Opposition in 1953. But this 
did not help. The Communists re- 
mained a 5-per-cent party. In 1949, 
they got 213,000 votes (5.1 per cent) 
and 5 seats; in 1953, they got 228,- 
000 votes (5.3 per cent) and 4 seats; 
last year, only 192,000 votes (4.4 
per cent) and 3 seats. 

Significant losses set in after the 
signing of the Austrian State Treaty 
in May 1955. The termination of the 
four-power occupation meant the re- 
turn of certain factories operated by 
the Soviets to the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Many employes of these fac- 
tories, who had joined the CP to 
hold their jobs, now quit the party. 
At the same time, opportunists who 
now lost the high jobs they had ob- 








tained in these factories through th 
CP also defected. 


The end of Soviet rule in easten ; 
@ 





Austria also deprived the local Com-* 


munists of certain financial mewn 
The Russians had provided confi) 
cated buildings, furniture, paper and 

apartments for the use of the party 

and its functionaries. They had sup. 

ported Communist periodicals bys 
means of large ads for the Russian. 
operated factories, and they had paid 
the Communist publishing plant fo 
the printing of the Austrian Sovie 
newspaper Oéesterreichische Zeitung. 
But the primary financial base of the 
CP was a trade trust which had 
monopoly of trade with the Sovie 

bloc and the support of the Russiany 
operated factories. 

As long as the Russians controlle 
both these factories and the border? 
with Czechoslovakia and Hungary, i 
was easy to import, export and sel 
goods without paying duty or taxes 
to the Austrian Government. This il 
legal state of affairs is now over, and 
satellite trading partners now often 
prefer to deal with Austrian firms di- 
rectly, rather than go through the 
Communist trade trust. (At the same 
time, the Communist printshop beger 
running a deficit when the Oes 
erreichische Zeitung folded). 

The Communists had to enforce 
rigid economies. The unprofitable 
Vienna afternoon daily Abend way 
closed down (as were most provincid 
dailies), and the party’s paid staf 
was sharply reduced. Thus financii] 
catastrophe was averted, but th 
party’s room for maneuver was Col) 
siderably curtailed. : 

Though Volksstimme has recent} 
been publishing a series on “Av 
tria’s path to Communism,” thet 
will be no such path here. Comm 
nism is losing ground througho 
Europe, even in its fatherland, a 
Austria is no exception. The At 
trians have learned well from 
years of occupation and from th 
striking object-lesson in neighborité’ 
Hungary. As a result, the local Com 
munist party will never be more the? 
a small club of dogmatic die-haré 
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Their solution ‘has all the persuasive power of a damp rag applied to a forest fire’ 


RITISH LIBERALS ON 
THE MIDEAST CRISIS 


Lonpon 
_... which witnessed the fur- 
ther shrinkage of Liberal Par- 
liamentary strength from six seats to 
five was rendered notable by the pub- 
lication of a bulky pamphlet on the 
Middle Eastern crisis by two dis- 
tinguished Liberals: Guy Wint, a 
veteran editorial writer on the Man- 
chester Guardian, and Peter Calvo- 
coressi, of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (better known 
as Chatham House). The two events 
are not as loosely connected as may 
appear at first sight, for the gradual 
elimination of Liberalism as a politi- 
eal force in postwar Britain is in 
some measure due to the intellectual 
flabbiness displayed by Liberal pub- 
licists. For this reason, Middle East 
Crisis (published by Penguin) may 
be worth considering. If it does not 
tell one much about the Middle East, 
it does at any rate say something 
(albeit obliquely and involuntarily) 
about the prospects of a Liberal re- 
vival. 


But first a word about the post- 


Suez reaction in general. Now that 
the after-effects of that imperial 
spree are wearing off, it is becoming 
clear that at least some among the 
younger generation are facing the 
unpalatable truth in a more realistic 
spirit than their elders. Whether 
they are Conservatives or Socialists, 
supporters or critics of Eden’s last 
desperate throw, they are unanimous 
in sensing that Suez was a turning- 
point. 

Not all of them go so far as the 
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By G. L. Arnold 


author of a significant article head- 
lined “The Crack-Up” in the current 
number of a London monthly, who 
bluntly writes finis to the Churchill- 
ian era and denounces the entire 
postwar obsession with “greatness” 
(including the Coronation) as an 
unconscious admission of failure. 
(“So we gradually surrendered, 


through many other pretentious- 





NASSER: ANOTHER CROMWELL? 
nesses, to the besetting vice of the 
insecure — an aggressive assertion 
that we were ... greater than ever 
before.”) But there is a widespread 
consciousness that what happened 
last winter was more than the politi- 
cal and personal collapse of one man 
or one government. The “under-35s” 
are not easily fooled. They are aware 
that their elders have in some sense 





let them down, and they draw little 
distinction between the two great 
parties. This is a new mood, and one 
that could become dangerous, though 
at the moment it is responsible for 
some very refreshing candor on the 
part of this generation’s intellectual 
spokesmen. 

Why don’t these disillusioned 
young people—who include some of 
Britain’s ablest up-and-coming writ- 
ers, journalists and critics—turn to 
the small but distinguished group of 
elderly and middle-aged celebrities 
who make up what is left of the Lib- 
eral party? For an answer one need 
go no further than Middle East Crisis, 
which distills the collective wisdom 
of British Liberalism into 140 pages 
of limp prose. 

The fact is that Liberalism—in 
England, anyhow—has been reduced 
to the status of an attitude. It no 
longer relates to anything in par- 
ticular, unless it be an appeal to 
reasonableness. Such an appeal, ad- 
dressed to the British public, is not 
really necessary; addressed to Mid- 
dle Eastern dictators on the rampage, 
it has all the persuasive power of a 
damp rag applied to a forest fire. 
The eminent authors of Middle East 
Crisis give the impression of having 
been disturbed in the midst of an 
argument over the technical advan- 
tages of the European Common Mar- 
ket. They know all about dealings 
appropriate to civilized nations; they 
have not the faintest notion of what 
is involved in upheavals among back- 
ward countries, though the vocabu- 
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lary of modern politics—nationalism, 


Communism, colonialism, etc.—is 
constantly on their lips. In short, 
they are being typically and recog- 
nizably Liberal—which is why the 
more wide-awake among their fellow- 
citizens have wisely decided to ignore 
them. 

In some ways, this is perhaps un- 
fair, for Middle East Crisis contains 
a certain amount of enlightened com- 
ment on men and affairs, as well as 
some good maps of the area. But the 
characteristic Liberal inability to 
come to grips with the more squalid 
aspects of reality sticks out all over 
the place. Instead of a realistic 
analysis of the Suez catastrophe 
(which would inevitably have to in- 
clude some brutal home-truths about 
the interaction of Western imperial- 
ism and Eastern nationalism), the 
patient reader is treated to a gentle 
flow of well-meaning twaddle about 
empires, treaties, bases, 
homes, international law, religious 
minorities, governmental _responsi- 
bilities, and all the rest of the stand- 
ard vocabulary of political journal- 
ism. The whole is apparently intended 
for the instruction of school chil- 
dren, for it explains at great length 
a number of facts known to most 
newspaper readers. What the authors 
thought they were doing remains a 
mystery. What they have in fact 
accomplished is plain enough: They 
have demonstrated that British Lib- 
eralism is not merely politically 
moribund, but intellectually extinct 
as well. 

It is difficult to convey the peculiar 
flavor of this remarkable little work; 
a few examples will have to suffice: 

“The fall of a great empire, how- 
ever fervently desired at the time, is 
often the start of troubles. It causes 
a vacuum.” (p. 17) 

“The Arab struggle against the 
West expressed itself during the 
Twenties and Thirties in periodical 
collisions in Egypt, and in growing 
restiveness in all the other countries 
except Jordan, whose political life 
was slow to develop.” (p. 19) 
“Colonel Nasser has an affinity 


national 


-money. 





with Oliver Cromwell. His experi- 
ments ended with a bogus constitu- 
tion and a popular assembly, with 
controlled elections, so that he was 
eventually elected as President with 
a majority of 97 per cent—a figure 
which recalled the elections in Nazi 
Germany. It was unfortunate [sic] 
that he allowed some of his German 
advisers—ex-Nazis—to be conspicu- 
ous, and that some of the symbols 
and insignia of the revolution looked 
like those of the Nazis.” (p. 43) 

“As they became more caught up 
in international affairs, the officers 
lost their earlier zest for social jus- 
tice, and reform began to take second 
place.” (ibid.) 

“The Arab world today is rather 
like Germany a hundred years ago, 
at least superficially. It is divided 
into a number of sovereign states, 
some greater, some less.” (p. 48— 
this is my favorite.) 

“Russia was probably sincerely 
alarmed when the Baghdad alliance 
was made; though it was a de- 
fensive alliance, the Russian Govern- 
ment resents all combinations on its 
borders.” (p. 60) 

And, finally, “There are few ways 
in which a man can be more inno- 
cently employed than in making 
The same is true of an 
area.” 

When one has got over the sur- 
prise of finding this kind of stuff 
between the covers of a work in- 
tended as a vademecum for the aspir- 
ing politician, one gradually realizes 
that for all its insipidity Middle East 
Crisis does have a theme: It is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that, since 
the Middle East is a very dangerous 
region, and since “peace depends on 
the Americans and the Russians” (p. 
122), “the Great Powers must be 
resolved to keep the peace and must 
make clear how they propose to act 
if frontiers are violated.” 

It is admitted that “the scheme 
may not be acceptable to Russia. . . 
despite the advantages to Russia of 
a deal which would minimize the 
American threat.” But it is worth 
trying, if only because “Arabs and 


Jews cannot be kept from springing 
at one another unless their lands are 
overshadowed by a bombing fleet.” 
(Incidentally, the authors, true to 
their addiction to Liberal metaphys. 
ics, show not the slightest awareness 
that the Zionist movement was linked 
to the general Eastern European up. 
heaval of the past seventy or eighty 
years. Instead they duly repeat the 
standard clichés about Zionism, as 
though it were something that had 
suddenly dropped from the skies.) 

The significant thing about this 
pamphlet is its thoroughly repre- 
sentative character. Its reasonable 
tone, its appeal to the United States 
to step into the breach and save what 
is left of the Western position, its 
candid admission that Britain can 
no longer police the Middle East, are 
in tune with what is vaguely known 
as enlightened public opinion; but 
so, unfortunately, are its less ad- 
mirable features. The oddest of these 
is an assumption that nobody can 
really do anything radical about the 
problems of the area. 

Compare this with the simple and 
striking proposal made in the same 
week by Jules Moch (a former De- 
fense Minister and veteran French 
delegate to various international 
bodies) that Israel should be invited 
to become the seventh member of 
Euratom—the European atomic-en- 
ergy organization. The scheme may 
be a bit premature, but it shows a 
realistic grasp of at least one aspect 
of the situation: the fact that Israel 
is a Mediterranean as well as 3 
Middle Eastern country. At least it 
gets one away from the obsessive 
theme of “the Arabs” and “the Jews” 
waiting to spring at one another's 
throats. Once this obsession is 
dropped, there is of course no need 
for a policeman in the shape of “an 
international air force to be stationed 
in Cyprus” (of all places). It is this 


constant search for a policeman (sta f 


tioned in what is technically British 


territory) which in the end relates } 


Middle East Crisis, for all its vage 


ries, to the perennial philosophy of : 


British Liberalism. 
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FOR A NEW CENTER 
OF CREATIVITY 


By Arthur Cohen 





In our March 11 issue, Commentary editor Norman 
Podhoretz initiated a symposium on the young genera- 
tion of U.S. intellectuals—those currently 21 to 31 
years old. He found that its growth in an atmosphere 
of intellectual revisioni which revered the “solid 
citizen”"—-was its most crucial experience. He found, 
too, that the generation’s literary work was marked by 
the smugness of detachment, but hoped that this would 
begin to change. Last week, Wallace Markfield continued 
the discussion with his “Children of the Fattening ’50s.” 
Here it is taken up by Arthur Cohen, director of Meridian 
Books, whose study, Martin Buber, will be published 
later this year; he is also completing another work, 
The Modern Jewish Mind, for Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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F WE ARE to consider exhaustive the marks of distinc- 
| tion which Mr. Podhoretz discerns between the gen- 
eration of the Thirties and the younger generation of 
today, I would prefer to be identified with neither. I do 
not deny that his perceptions are acute, that he has sum- 
marized with unconcealed admiration the passionate in- 
volvement of the Thirties, and described with irony the 
dégagement of the present generation. I would readily 
grant that the intensity of the Thirties has disappeared, 
that the younger generation (though admittedly intelli- 
gent) has little of the dedication and commitment of its 
immediate elders. It should be noted, however, that the 
elders, whose maturation occurred in prior decades, have 
nothing left either of their vaunted dedication and com- 
mitment. I have no quarrel with the fundamentals of Mr. 
Podhoretz’s analysis; quite the contrary, I agree com- 
pletely. 

I would question, and it is here that I take serious 
issue with Mr. Podhoretz, whether the model demonstra- 
tion of human commitment would consist in such ges- 
tures, evidently evocative for Mr. Podhoretz, as a mid- 


hight swim in the Plaza fountain. The ideal of an engaged 


individualism is not only to be concretized by abandon. 
Fitzgerald’s midnight excess served a particular kind of 
‘teative temperament; another temperament might be 
equally assuaged by rising at midnight to mourn a lost 
history or anticipate a history to be born. 
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The dimension which my own work has tended to 
emphasize is of a rather different order. For want of a 
more muted phrase, I should acknowledge that I am cap- 
tive of the “religious revival.” I am neither a fiction 
writer nor a poet (Mr. Podhoretz does not tell us what 
philosophers, theologians or essayists—other than literary 
critics—are doing in either generation). Unhappily, I 
would suppose that I am a “religious thinker”—if one 
means by such that my primary intuitions are religious, 





ATOMIC MUSHROOM: NOT THE REAL ISSUE 


my primary wisdom is buried in an arcane and relatively 
unconsulted literature, and my primary passion is to 
assess and reopen the possibilities of religious communi- 
cation. 

The religious position is suspect to many serious intel- 
lectuals—primarily those who survived Communism and 
have the scars to show it. Such intellectuals are, by and 
large, between positions—an indefinitely vast no-man’s- 
land—betrayed by one ideology and reluctant to venture 
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in search of another. I fear Mr. Podhoretz, though he is a 
member of my generation, writes from the perspective of 
that disenchanted generation whose lot, with all its suf- 
ferings, he wishes he had shared. I have no such nostalgia. 
An insufficient number of that generation have influenced 
me or won my admiration to sustain nostalgia. It seems to 
me that my models are different—pious fools, errant 
saints, heretics. Should I mention the models? Let us say 
Jehuda Halevi, Nicolas of Cusa, the Besht, Jacob 
Boehme, Leon Chestov—older names who have no appar- 
ent stake in the political order, but who, foolish as they 
were, believed in a position that might have transformed it. 

It is quite true that my generation (if I can speak for 
my friends) are uninterested in politics. Perhaps the cold 
war affects them and the atom bomb terrorizes them, per- 
haps State Department stupidity nauseates them, but, 
withal, the terror and nausea pass. The real anguish (which 
I am reluctant to attribute to the atom bomb and the cold 
war) is meaninglessness. It is true that the safe way to 
react to the meaningless is to take no position, to 
stand off and look on, to be uninvolved. This is the safe 
way, but it is a deceptive safety. Does one imagine that 
the dispassion of the younger generation, its willingness 
to consider ideas but not to assume them, affords them 
any particular joy or satisfaction? It strikes me that their 
pose of disinterest is not willingly assumed, but is held by 
default of an explicit alternative. However it be, their way 
is certainly not mine. Nor is the break-out into the ritual 
binge the purgation I would seek. The process of learning 
through which my generation must undoubtedly pass 
would not consist in a regression to any past model of 
literary demeanor. 

It is interesting that writers always assume that the 
measure of a generation is the relative vitality of the writ- 
ten word, that death is signaled by the perishing of 
verbal tradition and rebirth noted in its revival. While 
the present generation of conformity spawns its numbers 
uncreatively, other forces are at work. One would have to 
talk little to the right people to learn that the development 
of design and architecture is being made possible pri- 





BLAST 


I’m not, I must admit, so skittish 
About this H-bomb of the British. 
Despite the fact the test is all out, 


I have no fear of fatal fall-out. 


But Christmas Island! How unpleasant 
To think of such a Christmas present. 
Could there not be a place less Yule-ish 
Where, if they must, men can be ghoulish? 


—Richard Armour 





marily by the younger generation. The awareness which} 
theologians such as Paul Tillich have evidenced in the arts 
(and not the novel or poem) bespeaks the recognition 
that, however the peril of our world, significant means of 
considering form and space are being explored. What 


lies beneath such exploration is perhaps a tentative ap. 
proach to the question of the meaningless. 

The obvious defect of our times—it doesn’t matter 
which generation one addresses—is the disappearance of 
communication. Neither the community of the alienated 
and dispossessed nor the community of the secure bour- 
geoisie any longer exists. Each facet of society shows the 
marks of corrosion—the desiccation of warmth, the dis- 
appearance of common language, values, tradition, the 
retreat into isolation and silence. (How many are the 
novels presumably justified by the statement that it 
expresses the author’s view of the world and if one doesn’t 
share that view it is impossible to understand the novel.) 
The disappearance of a shared center, however one under- 
stands that center, is the real isue. 

I always remember with pleasure Plato’s rather vigor- 
ous condemnation of writing in the Phaedrus. The written 
word, and the man whose wisdom is reckoned by his writ- 
ing, is perishable—not for the fact that the written does 
not communicate, but for the fact that the word, not the 
living man, speaks. What Plato discerns is that only when 
living men speak aloud and think together and recall 
what is in their minds and hearts to speak is the true word 
spoken. Presumably authenticity of address—when the 
living man speaks with the living man—is what Plato 
seeks. 

The fundamental problem of the younger and older 
generation is not illumined, I believe, by Mr. Podhoretz’s 
behavioral portrait. I may be wrong, but my guess is that 
Marxism, liberalism or social activism involved a much 
subtler and defining metaphysical view which, however 
incomplete and degrading, constituted a center through 
which to focus, not only great ideological commitments, 
but simple and trivial experience (what friends one chose, 
how one furnished an apartment, ate or dressed, etc.). 
The present disenchantment has certainly resulted in the 
implicit condemnation of politics as folly. Literature is no 
longer confused with life, and the activities of the mind, 
valued in the Thirties, seem no longer viable. The hope is 
not, it seems to me, that the dull repression of our genera- 
tion will give way to some vital creativity a decade or s0 
from now. Creativity in and for itself holds no particular 
promise. It must be creativity addressed to the call of the 
hour. The call is not merely the reverberation through the 
windy halls of time of the shouts and cries of the Thirties. 
If the new creativity envisaged is to surpass the cultural 
mediocrity we currently enjoy, it must locate a new cel- 
ter, not revive an old one. I feel the new center will be reli- 
gious, that more than one writer will discover a greater 
folly or a greater truth than is now current: “Deus 
absconditus, sed non ignoti.” 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


HICKS 


NLIKE most literary critics today, Irving Howe has 
U an active interest in politics, and for him this means 
radical politics, the kind of politics that rejects the status 
qu. As I have said on occasion in THE New LEADER and 

esewhere, his radicalism seems to me chiefly of a nega- 

i sort; one knows what he is against but not very well 
pr he is for. He can reply that he is a Socialist, and that 
‘what he is for is socialism, ‘but I am afraid that in mid- 
/century America this simply begs the question, and the 
proof lies both in his own political writings and in the 
‘character of the magazine, significantly called Dissent, of 
‘which he is an editor. Lacking anything that could con- 
ceivably be regarded as a practical program of action, his 
radicalism becomes merely a gesture and sometimes, as 
in the article, “This Age of Conformity,” that he pub- 
ished in Partisan Review three years ago, a gesture of 
thumb at nose. 
) Yet I am glad that at least one able young critic is 
interested in politics, and my feeling, I believe, is not 
purely nostalgic. For most intellectuals today, politics is 
one of the lower forms of human activity, one to which 
they need pay no attention. I can understand this, too, 
for the range of political possibilities is narrow at the 
moment and the practical choices to be made are both 
rather uninteresting and quite easy to make. But the 
problem of power has lost none of its importance in our 
time, and we cannot promise ourselves that it will never 
again be presented to us in an urgent form. Howe, I 
gather, believes that the problem will recur in something 
like the classic Marxist form, and about that I have my 
doubts, but his insistence that the problem has not been 
‘disposed of is salutary. 

His radical opinions naturally manifest themselves in 
his new book, Politics and the Novel (Horizon, $3.50), 
but they do not corrupt his literary judgments. In dis- 
cussing particular novels, Howe writes not as a political 
theorist with a dogma to sustain but as an intelligent, 
appreciative, discriminating reader, and my personal 
| measure of his success is the fact that he leaves me with 
i compelling desire to reread almost every one of the 
books he talks about. He is as sound and rewarding on 
the works of anti-revolutionaries as he is on the works 
of those who favored revolution. 














If he weren’t capable of doing justice to men who 
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By Granville Hicks 


Irving Howe’s ‘Politics and the Novel’ 
—Intelligent, Appreciative Criticism 


were against what they thought of as the revolution, the 
book wouldn’t be worth much, for it is with such men 
that he is principally concerned. Howe describes the 
political novel as one “in which political ideas play a 
dominant role or in which the political milieu is the domi- 
nant setting.” But he goes on to discuss the way political 
ideas enter into fiction, the way they are related to experi- 
ence and tested by it. “Abstraction,” he writes, “is con- 
fronted with the flux of experience, the monolith of pro- 
gram with the richness and diversity of motive, the purity 
of ideal with the contamination of action.” According to 
this interpretation, a man who rejects an ideology may 
be able to deal with it in fiction as effectively as the man 
who accepts it. Indeed, Howe’s book suggests that the 
anti-revolutionary has the advantage. 

Of the five 19th-century European novelists Howe ex- 
amines, only one, Stendhal, can be regarded as having 
favored the revolutionary ideas of his period, and he, 
writing at a time when the revolution was in abeyance, 
was concerned, as Howe says, with strategies for sur- 
vival. Turgenev, Howe points out, was a more political 
writer than is generally admitted, but Howe’s verdict is 
that “he speaks to us for the right to indecision.” Dos- 
toyevsky, James and Conrad were avowed conservatives. 
Not until Mairaux wrote Man’s Fate and Silone wrote 
Fontamara did we have novels of stature written out of 
revolutionary commitments and passions. The more re- 
cent political novels of which Howe speaks—Silone’s 
later works, Koestler’s writings, Orwell’s 1984—are prod- 
ucts of various kinds of disillusionment. 

Of course, the situation is not quite so simple as all 
that. Although Dostoyevsky had repudiated the revolu- 
tionary movement of which he had once been a part and 
had become a spokesman for everything it opposed, the 
qualities in him that had made him a revolutionary in the 
first place refused to die, and one touches the man quite 
as much in the characters he deplores as in those he ad- 
mires. Conrad, with a devotion to Polish nationalism in 
his background, could not maintain the detachment of his 
friend Henry James in writing about the revolution. As 
for Malraux and Silone, some of the tensions that ulti- 
mately drove them away from Communism are apparent 
in the books they wrote as devout Communists. It is not 
so easy as it seems to say who is for and who is against. 








One thing does seem clear—that the kind of political 
novel Howe is interested in has not flourished in America. 
Henry James, it is true, wrote The Princess Cassimassima, 
a political novel with great virtues and, as Howe justly 
observes, considerable faults. But The Princess, whatever 
its qualities, is one of James’s novels that lie almost 
wholly within the European tradition. “The growth of 
ideology,” Howe suggests, “is closely related to the accu- 
mulation of social pressures. . . . Ideology reflects a hard- 
ening of commitment, the freezing of opinion into sys- 
tem.” Political ideology in this sense of the term has not 
had much influence in American life, except briefly and 
uneasily in the 1930s, and hence Howe’s kind of political 
novel has never been domesticated in this country. 

He does, however, devote one chapter to three Ameri- 
can political novels, though they are political in a way 
that distinguishes them from the European fiction he 
writes about. “If a 19th-century American novelist,” he 
writes, “chose a political theme, he generally did so to 
expose the evils of corruption in government (America’s 
substitute, so someone has said, for ideology) or to be- 
moan the vulgarities of public life that were driving 
sensitive men into retreat.” Novels of the first kind he 
finds too journalistic to have more than transient inter- 
est, but he sees in “the novel colored by the emotions of 
political loss” a certain value for today. The three novels 
he discusses—Hawthorne’s The Blithedale Romance, 
Henry Adams’s Democracy, and Henry James’s The Bos- 
tonians—he puts in this latter class. 

Novels of both kinds might better be regarded as vari- 
ations on a single theme—the criticism of democratic 
reality. Most of our 19th-century novelists favored de- 
mocracy in theory, but they had their various sorts of 
uneasiness. Cooper, pulled this way by his strong nation- 
alism and that way by his affiliation with the landowning 
class, was one of the most ambivalent. Howells and Mark 
Twain were shaken by the contrast between the demo- 
cratic pretense and the blatant abuses of the Gilded Age. 
Henry Adams, indeed, did have a sense of political loss, 
as well he might have with three generations of eminence 
in national affairs behind him, but most of the political 
novelists of the century were concerned with the demon- 
strable fact that the promises of democracy were not 
being fulfilled. And this continued to be the great com- 
plaint of most of the muckraking novelists of the early 
years of the present century. 

Two of the three American novels Howe examines, it 
seems to me, are exceptions to the general rule rather 
than examples. Whether or not as a consequence of Jack- 
sonian democracy, the 1840s and 1850s produced a great 
enthusiasm for the improvement—and, indeed, in many 
minds the perfection—of American society. Not only were 
Americans hatching all sorts of ideas for universal re- 
form; they were hospitable, as they rarely have been, to 
ideas from Europe, including the ideas of the Utopian 
Socialists. Brook Farm, though uncommitted in its ori- 
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gins to any particular social dogma, was a reflection 
the widespread utopian sentiment, and in time it was r 
organized on a Fourieristic basis. Drawing on his o 
not altogether happy experiences at Brook Farm, Hay. 
thorne sought to scrutinize the motives of the reformers, 
And James, much more successfully, repeated the process 
with a later generation. Both were concerned not with) 
those who held power but with those who proclaimed 
their right to hold it by virtue of moral and intellectud 
superiority. Though they may have shared with Henn& 
Adams a certain sense of loss, both were closer to th 
European tradition. In Hawthorne’s America, of course 
Hollingsworth could never have much influence. wherea He 
in Dostoyevsky’s Russia Stavrogin could, but there ar 
resemblances just the same. 

In any case, it is clear that Howe regards European 
experience as normal and American experience as excep- 
tional, and this, I suggest, is a consequence of his par-| 
ticular political outlook. He is far too intelligent to judge’ 
a novel by its ideology, but he feels that ideology must! 
play a dominant part in a political novel, whether it is’ 
accepted or opposed. That there are certain fine novels of, 
which this is true his book is sufficient demonstration, but , 
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ideology may be less important even in these novels than} ‘ts 


he supposes. Prof 
Whether or not a political novel begins with an ideo}, 
ogy, it comes sooner or later to the posing of a moral}; 1, 
issue. In the successful novel, the moral issue is never 
raised in an abstract fashion and is never solved in term: f.,.4 
of the absolutely right or the absolutely wrong, even 
though the novelist may himself be an absolutist. In 
speaking of the tensions of the political novel, Howe com 
shrewdly asks, “Are we not close here to one of thef [ov 
‘secrets’ of the novel in general—I mean the vast respect cally 
which the great novelist is ready to offer to the whol} ;. ,. 
idea of opposition, the opposition he needs to allow for lf 
in his book against his own predispositions and yeatt! }; 74 
ings and fantasies?” This is the spirit in which the grett| _ p, 
novelist approaches all moral issues, whether or not poli| auth 
tics is involved. The recent political novels of which Hove} 45, 
speaks—Dos Passos’s U.S.A., Warren’s All the Kings! p, | 
Men, and Trilling’s The Middle of the Journey—display, : dem 
as he says, a sense of loss, but in their more important| Pe 
aspects they raise questions about the morality of powe | rey 
and the morality of opposition. There are difficulties in| gjq 
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the way of the contemporary American political novelis) min 
chiefly his serise of his isolation from the centers o) Noy 
power, but the absence of political ideology need not be#f eo; 
difficulty. There is a tradition that he can work in, aM) per. 
it is the fundamental tradition of the great political novels. | (Th 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The American Sex Revolution. 
By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 

Porter Sargent. 192 pp. $3.50. 
f course 


wheres} Here 1s a little book, urging us to 


here an ‘tum back the sexual clock to a never- 
' ‘never land of chastity, which is right 
‘Uropeatyin step with the big Conform-or- 
S EXC"! Perish sex freeze which is slowly 
his Pal-) creeping over the country. With more 
to judge newsdealers than ever being hounded 
BY must! (justly and unjustly) for peddling 
her it | pornography; with rock ’n roll de- 


‘ovels ofj dared Pelvic Menace Number One to 


On, bute our youth; with burlesque almost at 


els t @n/its last bump thanks to our courts, 

Professor Sorokin has arrived to give 
the movement a little intellectual 
: mordl Fat, Armed with a few facts and 
4 Never Fine all-embracing theory, this Har- 
n terms Fiard sociologist shakes a stern, hu- 
8: €Vl Pmorless finger at us and makes like 
tist. In Cassandra. Sex, he warns, unless ac- 
, Howe companied by something called Total 
of the Love, is not only morally, psychologi- 
respec! cally and biologically deleterious, but 





n ideol- 


> whole F i well on its way—all by its little 
low for eto putting all of Western civi- 
yeari'’ lization into the dustbin. 

© gretl_ Perhaps this is a little unfair to the 


ot pol author, who is obviously well-inten- 
; Howe tioned and sincerely alarmed by what 
King’ he thinks is going on. No one will 
isplay, deny that, in the past fifty years, 

"American sexual mores have been 
powr si revolutionized to the point where the 
ties in old imperatives are valid for only a 
ovelist minority segment of the population. 
ers Of Nor ig Professor Sorokin incorrect in 
ot . correlating abusive sex practices with 
n, am | Personal and cultural disintegration. 
novels (Though The American Sex Revolu- 
we : tion is replete with anti-Freudian gibes 
nly, the most poisonous vein imagina- 
j at le, its author, whether he knows it 
e | T not, is squarely lined up with the 
' "| Psychoanalysts on this point.) Fur- 

; thermore, it is true that American 
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Are We Sex Addicts? 


Reviewed by 


Arthur Oesterreicher 
Associate editor, “Dude” 


culture and everyday life have be- 
come intensely sexualized, that sex is 
equated by us with success and with 
status. This state Professor Sorokin 
terms “sex anarchy,” and many will 
agree with him. 

But it comes as a shock to learn 
that, according to Professor Sorokin, 
most Americans are “sex gluttons,” 
and victims of “sexual addiction 
somewhat similar to drug addiction.” 
Furthermore, he claims that “the cur- 
rent view that limitation of the sexual 
urge is an important source of ill- 
ness is in large measure a fashionable 
myth, as is its corrolary [sic] that 
unrestrained sexual activity is not 
harmful. When uncritically accepted, 
this view contributes to the spread of 
sexual gluttony, and, therefore, to 
the deterioration of the vitality and 
longevity of its devotees.” And what 
is this “sex gluttony” which Profes- 
sor Sorokin claims to be the bane of 
civilization? Any sexual activity 
other than sexual intercourse between 
man and wife. 

Disapproval of all extra-marital 
sexual activity, even kissing, is, of 
course, Professor Sorokin’s privilege. 
But how can he confuse the many 
degrees of emotional involvement 
possible in such activity, lumping 
prostitution and intercourse between 
engaged couples into the same moral 
category, equating Romeo and Juliet 
with Justine and the Marquis de 
Sade? On what evils, specifically, is 
he blaming the ills of America and 
the world? He makes little mention 
of prostitution, which, after all, is 
almost non-existent in this country. 
America’s most serious sex problem 
—the steady, ominous rise of homo- 


sexuality—is nowhere discussed, ex- 
cept in the most transient manner, in 
The American Sex Revolution. Which 
leaves only extra-marital heterosexual 
intercourse, specifically, pre-marital 
relations and adultery. 

For the sake of argument, let us 
admit that it is impossible for any 
such relationship to be ennobling 
and satisfying. There still remains 
the fact that such activity is a re- 
sponse to a cultural and psychological 
situation, rather than the stimulus 
which leads to individual and social 
turmoil. Adultery, as Leslie A. Fied- 
ler pointed out in a review of Irwin 
Shaw’s Lucy Crown, is one of “the 
last frontiers” in a self-satisfied, cor- 
porate and conformist America; the 
narrowing horizons everywhere are 
turning man’s attention more and 
more onto his private world, the 
world of pleasure and of the senses, 
of security and of retirement at 45. 
Our Brave New World of avant-garde 
non-virgin clubs, suburban  wife- 
swappers and the like is a world of 
rootless, thwarted people, who have 
turned to a distorted use of sensuality 
as a desperate, neurotic last resort 
to assert their shackled individuali- 
ties. These extreme manifestations 
are limited to a fringe of the popula- 
tion, however, and are not even the 
major targets of Professor Sorokin’s 
ire. 

Beneath the garbled thinking in 
this book, and the many facts mis- 
used and misinterpreted, there lies, 
one feels, a great hatred for the senses 
and the beauty they impart to life. It 
is curious to read that a man who be- 
lieves in human freedom also believes 
that 

“After 1930, when the task of 
curbing sex freedom [in the Soviet 
Union] was essentially accomplished, 
the destructive activities of the Gov- 
ernment began to subside and its 
constructive work gained momentum. 
. .. There followed a renaissance of 
the fine arts and literature, a notable 
decrease of the previous persecution 
of religion, and a restoration and 
glorification of the great national 
values of Russia, which had in the 





preceding period been vilified by 
the Communist regime.” 

On the subject of sexual education, 
Professor Sorokin comments: “A 
large part of this stuff is blatantly un- 


scientific and worthless. . . . While 
research into and diffusion of the 
facts concerning these important 
problems should be cultivated among 
the specialists and serious students, 
it is uncertain whether this knowl- 
edge ought to be freely broadcast 
urbi et orbi, to everybody. Due to its 
complex nature it cannot be trans- 
mitted adequately to the persons and 





groups who do not have the required 
preparation for its full understand- 
re 

Throughout his book, Professor 
Sorokin sees the sex act as an ener- 
vating expenditure of energy, of 
which there is only a limited supply; 
nowhere does he see it as an invigo- 
rating and a replenishing function of 
the human body. Nowhere does he 
grant that the extra-marital relation- 
ships which he so deplores are often 
but gropings after. that love and 
understanding which too many of us 
are denied, that the first shy fum- 
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blings of adolescent love are anythiy) 
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Surgery on an Analyst’s Heart = |= 


Straight to the Heart. 
By George Lawton. 
International Universities. 347 pp. $5.00. 


IT Is rare that a book presents 
something never before attempted. 
Such a book is this one by George 
Lawton, a lay psychoanalyst and 
national authority on emotional prob- 
lems of aging. 

For nine months prior to June 14, 
1954, Dr. Lawton, at the age of 54, 
found himself feeling sicker and 
sicker. He became so short of breath 
he had to give up climbing steps; 
even turning over in bed winded him. 
Most of the time he felt nauseous, and 
he always felt fatigued. 

Although long since finished with 
his own personal psychoanalysis, he 
went back for a few sessions. It was 
his psychoanalyst who first asked 
him, “How do you feel about heart 
surgery?” 

Dr. Lawton admits he is not a 
brave man, that for years he had been 
stalling on having his tonsils out 
again. “If I was afraid of having my 
tonsils removed, what should I say 
to an operation of the most extreme 
and daring kind?” he thought. But, 
urged by his cardiologist, he finally 
decided to risk the operation on his 
heart, whose aortic valve was slowly 
closing, damaged by a rheumatic 
fever attack when he was a child. 
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sewer” and the causes of world crisdm 4 
If Professor Sorokin is to be bil dy 
lieved, all that the world needs is fy wha 
all of us to keep our eyes on tii}. r 
ground and our hands to oursely oper 
and the H-bomb race and depressiag yiole 
and economic inequality will ju wha 
quietly wither away and everyh izing 
will be in Total Love with everybobf heen 
else. Total love wearing a chastif fp 
belt, of course: Musn’t take chant} man 
on starting the Third World Warig} fej; 
the back of a parked car, must we? |) tion 
7 sens 
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) cess 
Reviewed by Lucy Freeman _ | gery 
Author, “Fight Against Fears,” “Hope } emo 
for the Troubled,” “Before I Kill More” | peo] 





The result was a successful heart 
operation and a stirring book in 
which the author writes about his 
feelings before, during and after an 
operation performed successfully for 
the first time only seven years before. 
He describes life in a hospital as no 
one else has, giving a picture of the 
dramatic work done in our hospitals 
and bringing to life the people in 
them, other patients as well as doc- 
tors and nurses. 

The book is no routine description 
of complicated, bloody surgical de- 
tails. Just the opposite, for it was the 
surgical know-how that Dr. Lawton 
could not face. He wrote of his emo- 
tions, he says, trying to understand 
how he felt about everything, because 
“my typical defense against the in- 
sults and vicissitudes of life, my 
method of surmounting suffering has 
lain in trying to understand the 
meaning of what is happening to me. 
Ultimately this is what originally led 
me to the choice of my profession. 
So it was natural that when I faced 
my greatest fear I instinctively tried 
to conquer it by subjecting the ex- 
perience to observation and study. 
The only way the victim part of me 
can relieve its suffering is to work 





























harder at being the observer.” = 

He went to Hahnemann Hospital i phy, 
Philadelphia to undergo aortic su pati 
gery at the deft hands of the famo hap 
Dr. Charles Bailey. His adventureg jf. 
in what he calls Heartland are deg... 
scribed step by step, succindl§ iq 
graphically and always with humo 
He attempts to answer the questiong 
everyone who falls ill asks himself ,,,, 
“Why did this have to happen to me! ing 
What did others do to me, what dif 5 
I do to myself, to cause this sufle? p. 
ing?” | wri 

Dr. Lawton once told his analy#) sur 
in a “rebellious and boastful spe, p,: 
from the couch” that he felt he Ww 4 
“indestructible.” He said, “I can g wp, 
and have gone, through catastropht gre 
of all kinds again and again. ¥ jp, 
have been almost crushed, and # gy, 
most destroyed. Repeatedly I’ve me 
told that a plan of mine is impossibly 44), 
but by the time it is told me the im 
possibility has become a reality. 5 ne 
always I am back at the old stam pre 
in the business of living again, ™) of, 
maybe even a little bigger ™ oye 
better.” ‘i by 

In facing the greatest catastrop')) ¢, 
of his life, he proved his bravery wi 
He was graduated from the hospitt} p, 
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he says, “cum cultellus corum,” 
#h a little knife in the heart. 








eeds is fff what was happening, he says. When 
€S On thi}e realized he would live, after the 
oursely operation, he burst into tears and 
epressi violent sobbing. The doctors asked 


what hurt. He said the shock of real- 


everyb izing he was going to survive had 
everybolf heen too great. 

a chastif Jn a supplement, Mrs. Lawton, a 
e chan marriage counselor, describes her 


# feelings during her husband’s opera- 
tion. She saw one man, in whom she 
———F sensed deep fear and despair, go 
into the operating room and come 
out dead. She stresses the “great need 
in special cases for treatment of ex- 
cessive fear and anxiety before sur- 
an | gery is attempted,” and asks that 
De jemotional support be given to such 
e t people. 
+ Not only psychological help, but 
[help in understanding some of the 
} physical problems would comfort the 
patient, Dr. Lawton maintains. Per- 
‘haps hospitals could not be run very 
} cliciently if every patient had to have 
‘Peverything explained, but if doctors 
and nurses had pointed out a few 
_ [things to him at the start, “it would 
} have prevented annoyance and wasted 
energy for them and misunderstand- 
§ ing and misery for me.” 
He has the highest praise for Dr. 
' Bailey as both surgeon and man. He 
|, Writes of the pioneer work in heart 
} surgery that is being done by the 
“1 Bailey team and others: “The atomic 
"y and hydrogen bombs represent man’s 
| Wresting from nature one of her 
| Steatest secrets; heart surgery rep- 
"| Tesents an achievement of equal type 
"— and rank. Here we are, at Hahne- 
,— mann Hospital and at other hospi- 
tals, men and women who were once 
creatures, who had been not alone 
| Matched from death, but saved from 
| Premature crippling of old age.” The 
effect of medical miracles is made 
' "ven more stunning when described 
, by one who has been saved by them, 
‘specially when that patient writes 
. 1, With eloquence, wit and wisdom as 
Dr. Lawton does. 
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Poor Richard at Versailles 


Franklin and His French Contemporaries. 


By Alfred Owen Aldridge. 
New York University. 260 pp. $4.75. 


Keats called Franklin “a_philo- 
sophical Quaker full of mean and 
thrifty maxims”; Leigh Hunt went 
further and called them “scoundrel 
maxims.” The French literati, on the 
other hand, hailed him as a great 
moral philosopher on the basis of 
the very writings which Keats and 
Hunt condemned. Which view Frank- 
lin himself held he preferred to leave 
in doubt. 

Undoubtedly, though, Franklin’s 
conduct as our Minister to France 
was one of the most brilliant imper- 
sonations in all history. The French 
court was famous for its rich dress 
and elaborate etiquette; any outsider 
was likely to commit gaffes at every 
turn. Franklin chose to make the 
French meet him on his ground in- 
stead of theirs. In London, he had 
always dressed as a man of fashion; 
at Versailles, he appeared in the plain 
garb of a Quaker patriarch. In a life 
noted for shrewd decisions, this was 
one of the shrewdest. So clad, he 
embodied the utopian dreams of a 
generation brought up on Rousseau. 
How successful the impersonation 
was Mr. Aldridge demonstrates from 
exhaustive study of the Franklin 
legend in France. 

The French met at least three 
Franklins. There was the legendary 
Franklin based on the delusion that 
The Way to Wealth represented his 
real character—a delusion power- 
fully encouraged by his patriarchal 
posings. From this developed a pure- 
ly imaginary Franklin who figures in 
French fiction and drama as prophet, 
oracle or god from the machine. 
Finally, for those who were his 
friends and associates, there was the 
real Franklin as recorded in eulogies 
and memoirs. Of these three Frank- 
lins, two were French creations. 

Other nations, including his own, 


Reviewed by 
DeLancey Ferguson 


admired Franklin as inventor, as sci- 
entist, as statesman, and in various 
lesser roles. Only the French took 
him seriously as a moral philosopher, 
and they did so mainly on the basis 
of three works which neither Frank- 
lin himself nor most of his English- 
speaking readers took too seriously. 
The three were The Way to Wealth, 
The Speech of Polly Baker, and the 
Bagatelles. The first was a trifling 
prose anthology compiled to relieve 
the tedium of an ocean voyage, the 
second was a deliberate hoax, the 
third were written and printed to 
amuse himself and his friends at 
Passy. The Abbé Raynal translated 
Polly Baker as an authentic social 
document; readers and writers at 
large glorified The Way to Wealth as 
a sound treatise on economics; the 
fluffy little Bagatelles were ennobled 
as moral tracts. For at least one self- 
drunken eulogist, they combined the 
finesse of LaF ontaine, the profundity 
and elevation of Holy Scripture, and 
the irony of Socrates without the 
prolixity of Plato. Seldom has so 
much been bestowed on so little. At 
times it must have taken all Frank- 
lin’s long training in politics and 
diplomacy to keep a straight face. At 
the same time, though, he must have 
patted himself on the back. He had 


put over his great impersonation in a 


really big way. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


The Ziegfeld Follies. Presented by Mark 
Kroll and Charles Conaway. At the Winter 
Garden. 

A Hole in the Head. By Arnold Schul- 
man. Directed by Garson Kanin. Presented 
by the Producers Theater. At the Plymouth. 

Good as Gold. By John Patrick. From 
the book by Alfred Toombs. Directed by 
Albert Marre. Presented by Cheryl Craw- 
ford with William Myers. At the Belasco. 

Three Plays. By John Millington Synge. 
Directed by Patricia Newhall. Presented 
by The Irish Players. At Theater East. 


the bases of his work. Most re- 
turn to the three questions that echo 
after Goethe: “What has the critic 
tried to do? How has he succeeded? 
Was it worth doing?” The last of 
these is not an artistic but a social 
and ethical question. The first two 
are highly regarded poppycock. 

No one but Johnny and his mother 
cares what Johnny wanted to do, or 
how well he has done it. We—the rest 
of the world—are concerned with the 
effect of the work upon us. Do we 
have a sense of ease in contemplating 
it? What kind of discomfort does it 
arouse—a wholesome challenge or a 
dismal or distasteful droop? More 
particularly, how much does it prof- 
fer of the three golden E’s: entertain- 
ment, enlightenment, exaltation? 

Broadway playwrights would often 
be content if they afforded the first of 
these. Entertainment, while trivial, 
has its valid place. It is, in fact, the 
sine qua non of successful drama. 
Enlightenment. and exaltation are 
added bounties. 

Even here, however, the critic must 
discriminate: One man’s horse-laugh 
may be another man’s frozen frown. 
Tabloid gulpers and _ comic-strip 


a VERY CRITIC at some time ponders 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Theater as 
The Winter Ends 


devotees will find fun where a literate 
person will sigh over the state of the 
Fantasy and humor, of 
course, may have a freshness or 
naiveté that appeals to “the child 
in us,” but it should be the childlike 
rather than the childish. 

By any standard, one is hard put 
to find entertainment in the briefly 
resuscitated Ziegfeld Follies. Costly 
this certainly is, adorned with ex- 
travagant costumes, equipped with a 
good dancer, Harold Lang, and a 
few lively dance routines. But the 
original Parisian Folies would blush 
to acknowledge so weak a sister, piti- 
fully relying on antiquated tricks. 
One feels sorry for Bea Lillie, sway- 
ing out over the audience on a cres- 
slipping garters from 
spindle shanks to drop on bald heads, 
with the final garter emerging whence 
one would expect a brassiere. The 
“Ziegfeld girls” are stately, but we 
are granted no Euclidian view of 
their ample curves. The whole proce- 
dure is as uninspired as expensive. 

Good ideas go astray in two other 
recent additions to the Broadway 
scene. A Hole in the Head pictures a 
widower who wants his freedom. He 
has a precocious son of 12, and a 
mistress upstairs in the cheap Miami 
hotel he runs but is in danger of los- 
ing. When he tries to borrow from 
his brother, it is suggested that he re- 
marry. There is a tender scene when 
the shy widow (Lee Grant) and the 
reluctant widower look together at 
the hopes and terrors of matrimony. 
He loses his mistress, abandons the 
widow, but retains the hotel and his 
anguished though loving son. Save 
for the widow and the pathetically 


nation. 


cent moon, 















bright boy, however, the figures a 
overdrawn caricatures, and the m 
with whom we are supposed to mov 
in sympathy is, beyond repair, a one 
sided heel. 

Good as Gold buries a satire SR 
deeper than the bullion at Fort Knox) 
The idea that wealth draws its worth 
from its proper use, caught amusing 
ly and musically in Finian’s Rain 
bow, here is tangled in a profusion 
of suddenly sprouting vines and)piiti 
twenty-foot carrots and other non 
sense in Washington. It seems tha 
Professor Benjamin Franklin ha 
learned how to change inert gold 
into “ert” soil, from which crops Midd 
grow (for dramatic purposes, in-) Th 
stantly) to enormous size. Apart/East 
from this discovery, and the cliché °° 
professorial insistence that the soil a 
shall be used for peaceful purposes )pojici 
only, Benjamin is as brainless as the states 
teacher of physics to whom he is en- #estr 
gaged. His discovery itself, indeed, A‘ 
belongs in the comics, from which fn 
the perennial protesting politico, with Bing , 
a wooden leg hollowed out to hold Bihat | 
liquor, has never emerged. The Con- }the \ 
gressmen are shallow nincompoops; f"* 4 
the FBI and the Boy Scouts are treat: vi 
ed to smug sneers. Somewhere along f ih. , 
the way the prospectors were misled; | no. 1 
what they bring forth, to collect on,f But 
is fool’s gold. st 

Off-Broadway at least has a 
metal. Over at Theater East there is Ry 
superb dialogue and rich color in} point 
Synge’s three Irish plays, even though | East 
the players seem hell-bent for Killar- | Pipe! 
ney in their accent and their stir. 
Most quiet was Gerry Jedd in th) 7 
first playlet as a wife whose husband | Ree 
surprised her by not being dead; and | form 
in the last a girl (Elspeth March a | 
better here than as the turbulent | 97, : 
tinker’s dam of the second play) § 
whose mother has seen eight men” st 
from her house go down to ‘death “| 
the sea. 
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THEATER PARTIES ’ remi 
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All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Man: 
ager of The New Leader Theatrical Depart’ 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone, 
ALgonqguin 5-8844, 
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William J. Newman’s article “Why Defend 
srael?” (NL, March 11) is an excellent 
rtrayal of the present Administration’s in- 
and sometimes incomprehensible 


Mr. Newman’s understanding of the possi- 
ilities of Israeli aid to the United States is 


er nonfpoth justifiable and refreshing. There has been 
ms thafeo much said about Israel in the past few 
lin has onths, but how much has been said about 


he unlimited economic and military possi- 
pilities of this underdeveloped state of the 
1 CTOPS| Middle East? 

ses, in- The hope for a “cooling off” of the Middle 
Apart is very remote at this time for two 
> cliche 7628S: The first reason is the present Middle 
2 clic ‘ : 

, Eastern policy pursued by the United States, 
the sol the second is the present ideology and 
UTPOSES ‘policies of Colonel Nasser and the other Arab 
s as the states. These policies are based on the total 
e is en- destruction of the State of Israel, and the 
indeed, Ata countries gaining a “key” role in the 

‘hich POM politics” of the Middle East. 

% 7 When are President Eisenhower, Mr., Dulles, 
0, With Bind other Western diplomats going to realize 
to hold Bthat Israel could very well be the only. friend 
1e Con: §the West will have in the Middle East? Are 
poops; the Arabs really our friends? Can. they, with 
otal the goals they pursue, be friends with a 

country that has championed democracy and 
e along the right of a state to exist? The answer is 
misled; 
lect on, 

















no, They cannot be and are not our friends. 
But Israel, a country that has grown up by 
democratic standards, can be our friend if we 
= will let it. 

: . | Israel could be the last outpost the West 
here . has in the Middle East from a military stand- 
lor in| point. It could be the link between Middle 
though » Eastern oil and the West through its expanding 
Killar- | Pipelines. It could be many things that would 
a "be beneficial to the United States and the 
i } West, But the question remains: Will it be? 

- ra The answer to this question lies in the 
usband "hands of the Western diplomats who are 





d; and | formulating the new Middle Eastern policies. 
arch is | Let us hope that they do not make a mistake, 
bela for one mistake can be fatal. 
Marietta, Ohio CuHarRLes ASARNOW 
play) 
t men 
ath in STRONTIUM-90 
William K. Wyant’s article in the Feb- 
7 11 issue of THE New Leaner, “Scientists 
Discuss Atomic Radiation,” should serve to 
“Temind us again that the battle for freedom 
— a of the individual never ends. 
— ' When Mr. Stevenson was so badly beaten 
one, last November, some of us were heartened to 
F believe that the issue which pulled the rug 
—— 





reader March 25, 1957 





Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


out from under him was his sponsorship of the 
“strontium-90” fear campaign. It would seem 
now that others take a different view. Thus, on 
Saturday, February 9, Edward R. Murrow 
presented his listeners with this ultimate ques- 
tion: When the time comes (as, he implied, it 
must if we continue to test A-bombs) that the 
world arrives at the hazard threshold for 
strontium-90, are we prepared to submit to 
Communist domination for a century or two 
as the alternative to the annihilation of human 
life on the planet? 

I am confident that the answer of the elec- 
torate to Mr. Murrow’s question would be 
precisely the same one that Mr. Stevenson re- 
ceived—namely, the one enunciated by Patrick 
Henry nearly 200 years ago. For, were that not 
to be the case, Russia could readily formulate 
special A-bombs capable of achieving a world- 
wide strontium-90 hazard threshold so soon that 
it would make Mr. Murrow’s hair stand on end. 

Fortunately, however, our Condons and our 
Lapps are propagandists first and _ scientists 
afterward. Should the time arrive when Tadia- 
tion by-products in the soil, water and air 
assume palpably dangerous proportions, we may 
be quite sure that other scientists will quickly 
come to the aid of that marvelous mechanism, 
the human body, in reducing such hazard to 
a minimum, and that Americans will be afford- 
ed better protection than their enemies. 
Strontium-90 warfare, like bacteriological war- 
fare, would be very much of a two-edged sword 
in the lands of despots. 


Piedmont, California JuLtius HyMANn 


ARGENTINA 


I would like to comment on Daniel M. 
Friedenberg’s interview with José Luis Romero 
(“Argentina Since Perén,” NL, February 18). 

It is not altogether accurate to say that 
Romero “tried to unite Argentine students 
against the threat of dictatorship,” since the 
novelty of that movement was its spontaneity. 
Nor is it quite true that he became “a leading 
intellectual opponent of the Perén regime” 
while in Uruguay. A member of the Socialist 
party for many years, Professor Romero did not 
participate in its activities until the days of the 
1955 military coup. He devoted most of his 
efforts to his intellectual pursuits, including 
the editing of Imago Mundi, which began pub- 
lishing in Buenos Aires in September 1953, 
while Perén was in power. 

As to the remarks attributed to Professor 
Romero, the following remarks seem in order: 

1. Instead of comparing Arturo Frondizi 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt, it would be more 


appropriate to compare him with Jacobo Arbenz 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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of Guatemala. Both shared the same opinions 
on such subjects as the Rio de Janeiro Pact, 
Korea, Egypt, U. S. policies in Guatemala and 
in the hemisphere at large; both are first and 
foremost “anti-imperialists” (read anti-U. S.); 
both kept and continue to keep the same 
“liberal” silence in the face 
atrocities. 


of Communist 


2. The interview seems to suggest that Pro- 
fessor Romero tried to prove that the Socialist 
party (which is very small and can hardly 
be termed “popular”) had nothing to do with 
the Revolution. Yet, the Socialists, along with 
the rest of the Opposition, did nothing for 
years but work for the military overthrow of 
Perén. They were quite entitled, therefore, 
to hail the coup as their own doing—as they 
did until very recently, when they started to 
compete for the support of the Peronist work- 
ing class. Even now, three prominent Socialist 
leaders hold high official positions: Dr. A. L. 
Palacios is Ambassador to Uruguay, and Mrs. 
A. M. deJusto (wife of the party’s founder) 
and A. Ghioldi (until recently editor of La 
Vanguardia) are members of the Consultative 
Board. 

Finally, it seems to me that Friedenberg has 
produced an almost stereotyped description of 
a certain kind of “liberal” Latin American 
intellectual: one who, misunderstanding or 
ignoring the international problems of totali- 
tarianism, can pay lip-service to a non-Com- 
munist position of sorts while adopting in fact 
the political line of the Communists to the 
point of even becoming a victim of their 
jargon. 


New York City ENRIQUE NAYA 


KUDOS 


I always look forward to reading THE NEw 
Leaper. It makes a very real contribution week 
after week. 
Essex, Conn. CHESTER BOWLES 

THe New Leaper has been a wonderful dis- 
covery to me. Please continue to give voice to 
the sentiments of so many of us—particularly 
on such matters as Hungary. 
Philadelphia Patricia MAHEN 

In my opinion, your publication is the best 
of its kind in the English language. 

Montreal SeuireE BLACKSHAW 


I find reading THE New Leaper highly re- 
warding. In addition to being packed full of 
information that is not easily found elsewhere, 
it is a pleasure to read. 


Bronx BEeRNAT FENSTER 
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AFRICA WEEKLY 


"AMERICA'S WEEK-BY-WEEK REPORT ON AFRICA’ 


No continent is making more news more quickly than Africa. 
Political, constitutional, economic, military and racial develop- 
ments occur so fast that it is next to impossible to keep abreast 
of current happenings except on a week-by-week basis. That is 
why it is worth while becoming a subscriber to AFRICA 
WEEKLY, a specialist publication which is also of interest to 
the general reading public. 


Write for a sample copy 


Subscription rate: 48 issues a year for $5.00 


AFRICA WEEKLY 


336 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














Readers of The New Leader 
are cordially invited to the 


52nd ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
OF THE L.I.D. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Saturday, April 13, 1957—12:30 P.M. 
Subject: 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND THE 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Speakers and Recipients of L.I.D. Annual Awards 
CHESTER BOWLES LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 


former U. S. Ambassador to India Governor of Puerto Rico 
Presentation of Awards by 


Louis Hollander Charles S. Zimmerman 
V.P., ACWA V.P., ILGWU 


John Dewey Award 


to former L.I.D. Student Leaders, to 
PROFESSOR PAUL F. BRISSENDEN 


Dr. Clarence Senior, Chairman 


Other Conference Speakers Friday night and Saturday morning 
and afternoon on the underdeveloped countries in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America include: Indian Ambassador Mehta, Liberian Am- 
bassador Charles T. O. King, A. A. Berle, Jr., Elmer A. Carter, Taghi 
Nasr of UN, Carlos Odiaga of Peru, A. Philip Randolph, Norman 
Thomas, William Vogt, James P. Warburg, Dr. H. A. Wieschhoff of UN, 
Dr. W. S. Woytinsky, Robert Delson, Frances R. Grant, Susan Gyarmati, 
George M. Houser, Maida Springer, Dr. Robert J. Alexander of Rutgers, 
Dr. Leroy Bowman of Brooklyn College, Dr. Ben Higgins of MIT, Dr. 
Frank N. Trager of NYU and Dr. Jordon Young of Pace College. 


Price of Luncheon and 
Round Table Discussions, $7.00 
Make Reservations at 
League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Abimonthly journal of 
guthoritative studies... 


Problems 


of 
Communism 


One of the most authoritative and re- 
liable sources of information in the field 
of Communist studies, Problems of 
Communism makes readily available 
significant background information and 
documentary material on the theoretical 
and political aspects of world communism 


today. 


It provides scholarly, well-documented 
articles by experts on various aspects of 
the Communist scene in the Soviet Union, 
China, and the East European satellites, 
as well as on the expansionist efforts of 
the movement elsewhere in the world. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


$1.50 a year (in U.S.); 
$2.00 foreign 





Order from 


Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Released thru United Artists 






























Have one on us! 

A free copy of THE CALL 
will be sent to you on re- 
quest, featuring items of 
current interest to liberals 
and to Jews. Published by 


THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


@ fraternal order of liberal-labor 

spirit, offering insurance and 

benefits at c rative — 

Medical-Surgieal (45 years of gr 

= eal experience) e Hospitalization 
Ce F | Beneftt 


| 9100 te $5,000 In various forms. 


29, bt enters in 30 states 
up to age 55 








The W.C. also offers social serv- 
lee assistance, camps for children 
and adults, Jewish schools for 
amare, choral and orchestral 

Groups, and activities in behalf 
of Jewish, labor and social causes. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


JAMES STEWART 
AS CHARLES A. LINDBERGH IN 
“THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
Directed by BILLY WILDER - Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 
in CinemaScope and WarnerColer - A Warner Bros, Picture 


ON STAGE: “GLAMOUR AND RHYTHM”—Brilliant new reve . . « 
\ 1 —— by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee 















Club . . . Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Raymond Paige. 
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The one thing the Iron Curtain 
cant keep out—JRUTH/ 


The Communist border guards 
pictured above through a tele- 
photo lens are mending the Iron 
Curtain. But this will not pre- 
vent truth going through it. The 
steady stream of truth, which 
has poured in from the West 
over Radio Free Europe and Free 
Europe Press is one thing the 
Iron Curtain can’t keep out. 


Support Radio Free Europe and Free Europe Press 
with Truth Dollars to CRUSADE for FREEDOM, 


c/o your local postmaster 


That one thing—truth—is need- 
ed now more than ever, by 70 
million captive people. 
Communist prestige has been 
shaken by the truth . . . their 
brutal timetable has been dis- 
rupted .. . and they have been 
exposed for what they really are 
—a foreign occupying power 


which only rules by force! 


Today, in the turmoil behind the 
barbed wire borders, the people 
of satellite Europe need your 
help to keep the spirit of free- 
dom alive. Now is the time to 
pour on the truth. To do this, 
we need the support of free 
Americans everywhere. Give 
enough! If you don’t send them 
the truth . . . who will? 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 


Even barbed wire and guards can’t stop free idl 


Seo. Seagal 
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